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TOPKS OF THE DAY 


THE LAST OF THE “BIG FINE” 


: ees verdict acquitting the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 

and setting aside the famous $29,240,000 fine is classed by 
one Republican editor with the acquittal of Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone as “demonstrating that an American court will not con- 
vict a defendant merely because he is an ‘undesirable citizen.’” 
At best, adds the same writer, whose comment is found in the 
columns of the New York Evening AZazl, the fine was a case of 
vicarious justice—the punishment of Standard Oil for other offenses 
than those before the court, and “our system does not recognize 
any ‘unwritten law’ against corporations.” What strikes Zhe 
Evening Post (Ind.) of the same city as most important and sig- 
nificant in the case is “the absolute calmness with which the public 
receives news of the acquittal.” This, it thinks, “betokens a new 
attitude of the public mind,” and indicates that “the excitements, 
the explosions, the vast agitations of the past few years the people 
are preparing to put away like a closed bock.” The fina) defeat 
of the Government in this case will be unfortunate, remarks the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), “if it discourages either the Ad- 
ministration or the people in the determination to force the trusts 
to conform to the law and follow honest practises.” At the same 
time it refuses to believe that any such result isto beexpected. It 
reminds us that the imposition of this fine by Judge Landis two 
years ago “increased enormously the popularity of the Roosevelt 
Administration,” and it adds that “if Judge Landis leaned too far 
one way, Judge Anderson has leaned too far the other.” 

The collapse of this case, says the New York World (Dem.), 
“will cause general disappointment”; but it adds that “the fight 
against rebating will prevail.” What the verdict means, it adds, 
is merely that the Government has failed to prove its charge. The 
decision therefore ‘involves the validity of no Federal law, and 
raises no question as to the power of Congress to restrain great 


corporations. Zhe World, however, deplores what it regards as 


signs of reaction following upon the heels of recent violence. We 
read ; 


“Nobody now seems to care whether further suits are brought 
against the Standard Oil Company or not. The announcement 
that the Department of Justice would probably discontinue pro- 
ceedings in more than half the corporation cases pending is re- 
ceived with indifference. Roosevelt violence has brought on the 
inevitable corporation reaction. The administration of the law 
has been discredited by demagogy and incapacity and it will be 
more difficult to arouse public opinion in support of future prose- 
cutions. From the standpoint of Wall Street and the predatory 


corporations the Roosevelt-Bonaparte procedure in the Standard 
Oil case is the best thing that could have occurred 
“Violence is always followed by reaction. The law of gravita- 





tion is not more certain than that the pendulum will swing from 
one extreme to the other, whether from demagogy or from hide- 
bound conservatism. There is grave danger now that in this re- 
action against the Roosevelt excesses the good will be swept away 
along with the bad, leaving corporation abuses, corporation cor- 
ruption, and corporation privilege as strongly entrenched as they 
were after the final overthrow of free silver and fiat money in 1896.” 

The salient points of Judge Anderson’s charge to the jury are 


contained in the following sentences : 


“The defendant is charged here by indictment; this isa criminal 
offense. The defendant is presumed to be innocent until proved 
to be guilty beyond all reasonable doubt; and before this jury 
would be justified in returning a verdict upon a single one of these 
counts, it would have to be satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt 
to such a degree of certainty as to overcome this presumption of 
innocence which surrounds this defendant. It would have to be 
satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that there was a definitely 
fixt 18-cent rate. The Court of Appeals has said upon this same 
evidence, after having considered it in all its relations, after the 
evidence which was given, that they can not say that these two 
papers (the railroad tariff sheet No. 24 and the Illinois classifica- 
tion) really fix any 18-cent rate 

“When the United States Court of Appeals lays down the law | 
am compelled to follow it, as are you as jurors. Weare bound by 
our oaths to obey the law, and as the Court of Appeals fixt the law 
in this specific case all that remains for the judge and jury to do 
is to follow that law. 

“The Standard Oil Company has been indicted, and the Govern- 
ment avers in its indictment that a rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments of oil was a fixt standard and that, regardless of this, 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad gave the defendant concessions al- 
lowing the Oil Company to ship oil over its road at a rate of 6 
cents. 

“The Government has failed to prove its charge. The Govern- 
ment relied on tariff 24 and the Illinois classification to establish 
the rate in this trial as it did in the previous trial. 

“The Standard Oil Company is charged with a criminal offense 
and, therefore, before a jury can find the defendamt guilty it must 
be satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that there was a definitely 
fixt rate of 18 cents. The court can not say that these two instru- 
ments prove the existence of a standard, in this case meaning 18 
cents. Consequently it is your duty as well as mine to dispose of 
this case.” 


The New York Commercia?, which is rumored to be a Standard 


Oi) paper, sets down chronologica)ly the chief facts in this re- 
markable case : 


“ Altho the prosecution of the company had its inception as far 
back as the summer of 1903, when ten indictments were returned 
against it by a Federal grand jury charging the acceptance of con- 
cessions from railroad companies on shipments of oil from Whiting, 
Ind., it was not until March, 1907, almost exactly two years ago, that 
the trial was begun before Judge Landis and resulted in a verdict 
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of guilty at the end of six weeks, and it was not until August, 
1907, that the preposterous fine of $29,240,000 was imposed on the 
corporation ; all this was about the time that the President of the 
United States was prating so flippantly about ‘malefactors of great 
wealth’; he welcomed the judgment and the fine as a blow at such 
*‘malefactors’; the stock market on the first market-day following 
the imposition of the fine went violently ‘to pieces ’ and it continued 
to decline until its culmination in the so-called ‘Roosevelt panic’ ; 
the case went up on appeal to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals a year ago, and that tribunal reversed Judge Landis; fol- 
lowing that reversal the then President of the United States was 
prompt in giving out a statement in the course of which he said: 
‘There is absolutely no question of the guilt of the defendants ’— 
this indirect)y reflecting on the integrity of Judges Grosscup, Baker, 
and Seaman. Coincidently, the president of the Standard Oil 
Company made this public statement : : 

“The American public not only believes in fair play in the ab- 
stract but with all the facts before it it has the capacity to deter- 
mine whether a defendant, rich or poor, has received a ‘square 
deal.’ The company asserts that it is not even technically guilty 
and that it ought never to have been prosecuted because of the 
claimed failure of a railroad company—which has neither been in- 
dicted nor prosecuted —to file its tariff and that the prosecution of 
this defendant under thecircumstances of this case is a prostitu- 
tion of the spirit and high purpose of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

“Strenuous efforts by the President, through his Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to get thecase before the United States Supreme Court ended 
ina flat failure. The only course left for the Government then 
was a new trial. It was begun before Judge Anderson, of the 
Federal Court at Chicago, on February 23 of this year and was 
ended on March 10, the judge remarking to the jury at the close of 
his charge: ‘If the jury returns a verdict of guilty, I am frank to 
state that I would not allow it to stand, but on the other hand 
would set it aside instantly.’ The jury returned a verdict of ‘not 
guilty.’” 


A Washington dispatch to the New York Awertcanx claims 
authority for the statement that there can be no appeal in this case. 
The same dispatch quotes a Government law officer as saying : 

* A four-horse rebate team can be driven through the Elkins law 
as it stands now, after the decision of the United States Court of 


Appeals and that of Judge Anderson in the Standard Oi) case at 











TA) CAt" 
— Macauley in the New York Wor/d. 


Chicago. Anattorney whocould not protect aclient froma charge 
of rebating, if these decisions are sustained, would not be worthy 


ot his hire.” 
Says the New York /ournal of Commerce : 


“We deem it unfortunate that the Supreme Court declined to 
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pass upon the questions involved when the case was brought before 
it, and there ought to be some way of bringing these to a final ad- 
judication by the tribunal of last resort. Jt is important, if there 
are to be prosecutions for granting or receiving unlawful rates, to 
know what constitutes ‘each offense,’ and this case has not 
settled it. 

“The Hepburn Act of 1906, in amending the Elkins Act of 1903, 
inserted the word ‘knowingly’ before the words ‘offer, grant or 
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A PREMATURE APRIL FOOL, 


Carter in the New York American. 


give, or solicit, accept or receive,’ etc., which may settle the ques- 
tion of knowledge and intent for cases arising under the law as it 
now is, but in our estimation that particular change greatly weakens 
the Jaw against the rebates and discriminations. It is very diffi- 
cult to prove knowledge and intent. It is usually to be inferred 
from acts and circumstances and to be presumed where acts are 
found to be in violation of distinct provisions of law.” 


The termination of the case, remarks the Washington /os¢z (Ind.), 
“is a triumph for law and order, more than it is a victory for the 
trusts.” It goes on to say: 


“It is fortunate that even the most unpopular defendant may be 
assured of receiving justice, and that no judgment contrary to the 
facts and the law can stand, however enthusiastically the crowd 
may applaud it. The judges who stand up against public clamor 
and do their duty toward rich and poor alike are deserving of high 
praise. 

“In these days courage is required to do justice, when cases 
are tried by the crowd, with prejudice and exaggeration for evi- 
dence. The ending of the Standard Oil case ought to have a salu- 
tary effect upon judges who may have paid too much attention to 
the cries of the mob and too little to the still, small voice of con- 
science.” 

In no sense, says the New York 77mes (Ind.), is the verdict “a 
license to malefactors of great wealth, or of little wealth.” Re- 
turning to the New York Lvening Post's comment on the quiet 


with which the verdict is received we read: 


“It is not that the material for sensation and outcry is lacking ; 
it is only the motive that seems now to be wanting. In this dis- 
missal of the famous prosecution of the Standard Oil Company, 
so indifferently noted by newspapers and their readers, there is an 
abundance of good shrieking matter, if powerful politicians could 
see their advantage in making the welkin ring with it. Merely 
consider the possibilities. Suppose a Democratic President had 
been elected; suppose that he had chosen an Attorney-General 
known for his long service of corporations ; and that withina week 
after the new Administration came into power, the most offensive 
corporation in the Jand had come out of a Federal court with a 
clean bill of health—would not the Republicans have been calling 
upon the winds of heaven to blow and crack their cheeks in order 
faintly to express the outrage ? If another man had seen his way 
to popularity and unbounded power by the easy method of s)aying 
the Standard Oil with his mouth, would not the old cries and in- 
sinuations be filling the land to-day? The clamor would, it is true, 
be utterly baseless.” 
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“THE WILDERNESS HUNTER.” 


The central picture shows one artist's conception of how 1: Roosevelt willlook at the end of his hunting-trip. 


the outfit which has been shipped from England to meet him at Mombassa. 
with a fly, will be his sleeping-quarters. 


PROHIBITION’S ADVANCE IN 1908 


T is remarkable that with all his passion for reform, says one 
reviewer of his Administration, Mr. Roosevelt gave no word 

of encouragement to the one reform that made greater progress 
and affected many homes more vitally than any other during his 
term—the abolition of thesaloon. The new President is said to be 


a total abstainer, and 





many are wondering if 
he will lend his influ- 
ence to this moral, eco- 
nomic, and political 
movement that is sweep- 
ing State after State. 
While the various skir- 
mMishes and pitched bat- 
tles of this fight have 
Deen treated from time 
to time in these pages, 
it is interesting to look 
back over the entire 
year recently closed, 
and view the total ad- 
vance. Such a review 
is given by Zhe Cnion 
Signal (Chicago, March 
4), the national organ 
of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 
We read : 

“Since the publica- 
tion of the article on 
the status of prohibition 
in The Union Signal of January 23, 1908, three great States, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee, with a total popula- 
tion of 5,940,000, have enacted State-wide prohibition laws, The 
voters of Texas and Arkansas exprest their desire for prohibition 
in the primaries of last fall, The questionis still pending in the 
Arkansas legislature. The Texas Senate defeated a prohibition 
submission bill, but the temperance forces are not in the least dis- 
couraged. The coming of prohibition is merely a matter of time. 
The same is true in West Virginia, where, as in Texas, a submis- 
sion bill passed the Lower House and had a majority in the Sen- 
ate, but failed of the required two-thirds. 

“Prohibition measures of one form or another are pending in the 





WET-BY 
CQUNTY OPTION 


THE SALOON COMPLEXION OF INDIANA. 








Showing the attitude of the counties toward 
prohibition. 





On either side are shown portions of 


In the left of the picture is the dining-tent, while that on the right,equipped 


Jegisatures of six States—Arkansas, Jowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, Utah. Ten legislatures are considering local- 
option bills—Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, 

“Ohio and Indiana have passed county option measures during 
the year, and saloons have been voted out in both these States 
with amazing rapidity and unanimity. The spring of 1908 saw 
1,600 saloons swept from Illinois under the township option act of 
1907. Thus the States of the old ‘Northwest Territory” are re- 
deeming themselves, little by little. Idaho has just passed a 
county option law, and Arizona has made its law effective by elimi- 
nating the obnoxious two-thirds majority requirement. 

“ Arizona and New Mexico will make a strong fight for prohibi- 
tion Statehood. At least fifteen other States hope for prohibition 
in the near future—Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

“One feature of the struggle that is quite as hopefu) as the )egis- 
lative activity, is the evident awakening of the people to the possi- 
bility of dealing some blows at the traffic with the laws they already 
have. Michigan has discovered the value of its county option} 
law. Pennsylvania is making use of the judicial decision in re- 
fusing licenses. California towns and counties pass prohibition 
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From “‘ The Union Signal,’’ Evanston. 


A PROHIBITION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ordinances. Similar possibilities in law enforcement might be 
named in almost every State. These are temporary expedients, 
to be sure, but they are tremendously significant ; they mean that 
the saloon is going, and the brewery and the distillery likewise, 
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FIRST SESSION OF 


From left to: wound the table--President Taft. Franklin MacVeag 
Richard A Ballin » Fran k HH, Hitchear ‘, Jacol M, Dickinson, P Philandlet Cc 
2 Washington dis; s >the President believes in first-hand informatior 

and that no tactics of tra-conservallve lewtslators can delay thet 


departure for Jong 


“The beginni 


Is Indicated )ov the 


y of arousement on the part of the national Gov- 
appointment of Wi 
special officer to enforce prohibition on all Indian reservations, 


crnment Niiam E. Johnson as 


ana by the passage oft the Knox bill to regulate Interstate Ccom- 

merce in intoxicants, which, while insufficient, mav at least be 
‘)j ) ’ » 

considered an entering wedge 


PICKING FLAWS. IN THE 


ADMINISTRATION 
\" rs reli ~ beat the 


ment which greeted the 


hat it seemed as if the opposition press had for the momtnt for- 


NEW 


honied amiability ol the newspaper 


advent ot thie new Administration 


gotten its function of criticism. We have searched the editorial 
pages of Democratic papers almost in vain for any fault-finding 
with President Tait and the program he outlines in his inaugural 
address. The New Orleans Picayune, it is true, discovers that 























ON THE 
Bushnell in the Cincinnati 7mes-Stay 
President Taft obliterating Mr. Roose- 
velt’s footprints, derives special interest from the fact that it appears 


in Mr. Charles P 


TOR, 
(This cartoon, 


representing 


Taft's paper.) 





THE 


NEW CABINET, 
Wickersham, George 


It is likely to be known as ‘ 


xf inspection for the 


Von L. Meyer, James Wilson, Charles Nagel, 
‘The Traveling Cabinet,” according 


heads of the departments 


, George W 
Knox, 
nd frequent tours « 
” and 
they 


)_) ) “” » 
address to be “more of a stump speech than anything else 


advises the Southern people tu restrain their enthusiasm until 


p going to do with the Roosevelt 
the Socialist and 


what the new resident “is 


attacking the 


sce 


policy of South.” But only in 


igorous and specific protest against any 
Thus the New 


, , ; 
Labor press do we find v 


clause in President Taft’s manifesto to the people. 


inaucural contains little 
a crumb of comfort for 


) ° ) 
complains that the 
more 


, i, , » ye 
Vork ( wel (Socialists 


cheer for organized labor, but than 


After 


ous Crop of wage 


potnting to the indications of “a fresh and vigor- 
ions in difterent parts of the country ” and 


capital. 


reauct 


predicting “a well executed. cunningly directed. and tremendously 
powerful campaign to defeat the purposes of organized labor,” 
The Call goes or tO Say: 


| ere 
exceedingly 
“The 


for the capitalist class to rejoice and feel 
prospect which stretches before them. 
woth in its chief subjects and Mr. Taft’s 


Is ever¥ Feason 
olad at the 


I 


address itself, 


.is asa voice from the tomb. [t ts redolent of 
past. It is musty with the phrases of a generation 
its fat] It is utterly Jacking in spontaneity, 


Its dignity assumed and conscious as 


treatment of 
the dear dead 


Jong gathered t 


and \ iii 


them 


ers. 
freshness, is so 
to be amusing ; its conservatism so palpably projected for effect as 
to be pallid and In these respects it is an ideal docu- 
ment for the capitalist class and the timid bourgeoisie—those who 


colorless. 


‘peace ‘—and one which should inspire 
they claim is the one thing 


and establish complete industrial 


are suing so piteously for 
them with all of the confidence which 
needtul to prosperity 
stability. 

“It is significant that amid all of Mr, Tatt’s more or less unskil- 
ful avoidance of committance on any subject in which the interests 
of the capitalist class are concerned, there is one point at least 


restore 


That point is one concerning 
this country. There 


upon which he is definite and clear. 


the interests of the working class of is no 


mistaking Mr. Taft's opinions and intentions regarding the ques- 
tion of injunctions in labor disputes. Hedoes not attempt to equiv- 
acate, to side-step, or to smooth over with doubtful verbiage his 
views upon this. the most vital question with which organized labor 
has to deal at this moment, 

if it could be taken away. 
. and it would create 


“He says: ‘Take away from courts. 
the power to issue injurctions in labor disputes 
a privileged class among the Jaborers and save the Jawless among 
their number from a most needful remedy available to all men for 
the protection of their business against lawless invasion,’ There 
is no escaping what that means. It means simply that the capi- 
talists of this country, both in and out of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, can feel certain that the whole power of the national 
Administration will be used to preserve to them THE PRIVILEGE 


OF USING THE COURTS AND EVERY OTHER FORM OF GOVERN- 
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THE EFFORTS OF 


MENT AUTHORITY TO THWART ORGANIZED 
LABOR, AND TO DEFEAT EVERY ATTEMPT OF THE WORKING 
CLASS TO BETTER ITS IMMEDIATE CONDITION ON THE ECO- 


NOMIC FIBEDi. «4 4-6-8 

“But one thing more is significant about Mr. Tait’s declaration 
on injunctions, In view of Judge Wright’s recent decision in the 
case of Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison, it can not help but be 
taken as an indorsement of that decision. It is notice to Van 
Cleave, to Post, and to all of the labor-union-baiters, open and 
secret, THAT THE COURTS WHICH WILL PASS UPON THE APPEAL 
FROM THAT DECISION ARE EXPECTED TO SUSTAIN THAT DECISION, 
Yo quote again Mr. Dooley’s cogent phrase, Mr. Taft announces 
that he expects the Supreme Court to follow the election returns,” 


Our search for caustic and categorical) criticism of the new Cabi- 
net is finally rewarded in the pages of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, 


where we read : 


“Does the President’s Cabinet strike you as a reform Cabinet ! 

“Secretary of State Knox, ex-attorney of the Steel Trust, after 
conference with Mr, Frick, he as Attorney-General advises the 
killing of the only antitrust bill passed by the House in recent 
years. Is he likely to encourage the President to attack the trusts ¢ 

“Secretary of War Dickinson, attorney for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, an ex-lemocrat, drawn away from his party by his cor- 
porate connections. 

“Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh. ex-Democrat, who left 
the party when the party separated from Wall Street. 

“ Attorney-General Wickersham, not known for any activity in 
connection with regulations of railroads or the prosecution of 
monopolies of a national character. 

“When has a Chief Executive conservative 
= . > el _ “ c = . " 5 TTT 
Cabinet? There are noreformers in it. The progressive element 
of the Republican party is as completely ignored as was the pro- 
gressive element by Mr, Cleveland during his second Administra- 
Will the result be the same ? 

“Mr. Tatt’s Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the official who 


selected a more 


tion. 


will be in charge of the work of gathering information concerning 
the trusts, is Mr. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis. Mr. Nagel was at 
the time of his selection for the Cabinet attorney for the Standard 
O71) Trust.” 


After quoting a newspaper prediction of some months ago as to 
Nagel’s coming appointment, Mr. Bryan continues : 


“Tt is plain that all that was necessary to secure for this Standard- 
Oil-Trust lawyer a place in Mr. Tatt’s Cabinet was a dignified 
presentation of his name from the right quarters. 

“Can it be possible that the Naze] appointment was one of the 
subjects under discussion when Messrs, Tait and Rockefeller met 


in Georgia during the month of January ?” 
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ANOTHER TWO-CENT-RATE LAW 
KILLED 


“PS HAT the public is undergoing a change of heart toward the 
railroads would seem likely if we are to judge by the way 
the press at large receive last week’s decision of a Federa) court 


nullifying as confiscatory the Missouri Two-cent Rate Law 


lwea 











“YHE HOLD-UP. 


— Mayer in the New York 


years ago, when the wave of two-cent-rate legislation was sweep- 
ing over the various States, such adecision would have heen widely 
hailed as a “victory of the corporations over the common people.” 
Now, however, much of the vague popular distrust of the railroads’ 
methods and intentions seems to have subsided, and consequently 
Judge McPherson’s ruling is discust more on its merits, But while 
the hysteria seems to have subsided, there is no evidence that the 
people intend to throw over the policy of just regulation of the rail- 
roads by both State and blanket 
rate of two cents a mile works injustice, there appears a readiness 
on the part of legislatures to surrender that shilbboleth and to ad - 
just the rates to the individual conditions of the different roads. 
To this end the idea of public-service Commissions is growing im 
favor, “The country is more disposed now to give the railroads 
a chance to earn a Jegitimate income and to consider distinctions 


in earning capacity due to physical and other conditions,” says the 


Federal enactments. If a flat 


New York 7ytbune, while the recalling 


/Esop’s fable of “The Beliy and the Members,” remarks that “a 


Philadelphia Jvguirer, 


square deal all round is what is needed.” “On the whole,” says 
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the Washington //erva/d, “the case of the two-cent fare, save in 
thickly settled portions of the country, where it has been volun- 
tarily established, appears to be going against the legislative theory 
that two cents a mile is a profitable charge for local passenger 
traffic.” 

The counsel for the Missouri railroads predicts that this ruling 
will lead to the repeal of two-cent laws in practically all other 
States which now have them, but Governor Hadley asserts that 
the fight is still on, and that Missouri will carry her case to the 
United States Supreme Court. The point at issue, and the facts 
upon which the finding is based, are set forth concisely in the fol- 
lowing passages from Judge McPherson’s decision : 

“The question is whether the traffic wholly within the State of 
Missouri, generally referred to in the evidence as local traffic, can 
be carried under the freight-rate statute of 1907 and the passenger- 
fare statute of 1907 at such profit as will give a reasonable return 
after paying expenses upon the investment,or whether such traffic is 
carried at a loss or less than such reasonable profit. . The court 
has reached the conclusion that upon this question the statutory 
rates fixt by either and both statutes are not remunerative. ... . 

“The Supreme Court during the present year in the case of the 
City of New York against the Consolidated Gas Company, of New 
York, decided that 6 per cent. was fair and right to be given to 
the owners upon the true valuation. My opinion is that, while a 
gas-plant is in some respects different from a railroad, a railroad 
property, properly built and properly managed, should over and 
above expenses make a return of 6 per cent, per annum. And, 
considering all the evidence, the evidence fairly shows that all of 
these roads were properly and economically built and are being 
properly and economically managed, and that, after paying the 
expenses for maintenance and operation, there is less than 6 per 
cent. of returns, and not more than 3 per cent. upon any of them, 
and as to some of them a deficit, taking the property as above 
stated within the State of Missouri at its fair valuation.” 

According to figures compiled by the Bureau of Railway Statis- 
tics, of Chicago, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, “ two- 
cent” legislation in twenty-two States had reduced the earnings of 
twenty-seven lines by more than $19,000,000. Since then, it is 
stated, this loss has increased to $25,000,000. Mr. Shonts recently 
estimated the decrease of railway expenditures at $2,500,000 per 
day. Showings like these lead many papers to the conclusion that 
the whole question of rates is too complex to be safely dealt with 
by legislative fiat. It is also remarked that if the railroads or any 
other public-service corporations lose money through not getting 
enough from their customers, the benefit to the latter is only ap- 
parent, since ultimately the public, in one way or another, will 
have to make up the deficiency. Judge McPherson’s decision, 
says the Brooklyn Standard Union, seems to point to the commis- 
sion plan of regulation as introduced in New York by Governor 
Hughes. It would be pretty difficult, adds the same paper, for 
any legislature “to draw a valid bi)) which should cause fares and 
freight charges to fluctuate according to net earnings, at different 
times and in different territories within the jurisdiction.” 

The Pittsburg Post, however, thinks that the people of this 
country are not going to be satisfied to let the matter rest with this 
decision. Inthe matter of two-cent rates, it adds, “we are all from 
Missouri—we want to be shown.” The New York American is 
also convinced that in the long run we will all travel at the rate of 
two cents a mile or better, and the New York Journal of Commerce 
adds its warning that the Missouri decision “can not safely be taken 
as a decisive adjudication as to the validity of State rate laws.” 
Two important remarks, says 7he Amerecan, are to be made con- 


cerning the case: 


“First, that the judge had no definite basis upon which to rest 
his judgment regarding the percentage of railroad profits in Mis- 
souri, since the railroads there, as everywhere else in the United 
States, are stocked and bonded in a complex, inflated, and unin- 
telligible manner, and nobody has any scientific notion of their 


actual physical value or the amount of genuine investment required 
to work them. 
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“Second, that the 6-per-cent. standard, proposed in the Consoli- 
dated Gas case, is provisional—not final. The principle of limita- 
tion of dividends having been established, it will be possible in the 
future to press the limitation to 5 per cent. or even lower. Where 
the security is perfect, the business non-competitive, and the in- 
vestment non-speculative, the returns to capital can be gradually 
reduced toward the level of Goverument bonds,” 

The doubts of the Pittsburg Pes¢ find further expression in the 
following sentences : 

“The impression is somewhat general that railroads, or most of 
them, are water-logged. ‘The people are quite willing that rail 
road owners shall earn 6 per cent. on their investment. But they 
want it understood that the investment is an honest one, that divi- 
dends are not being paid on mere froth. It is just possible that 
the La Follette plan to insure a physical valuation will have to be 
adopted before the people can be convinced. 

“It is no wonder that skepticism remains when the railroads so 
vehemently oppose publicity laws to prevent stock-watering, such 
as the one now before the legislature of this State. Squeeze the 
water out and see if much more than 6 per cent. is not earned under 
a two-cent fare.” 

On the other hand, the Baltimore S72 welcomes the result of 
the trial as an earnest of prosperity. 

In the same vein the New York /vening Alaz/ remarks: 

“The State raids on the treasuries of the railroad systems had 
more to do than any single factor in precipitating a panic that re- 
duced by a third the market value of most negotiable securities, 
threw millions of men out of employment, and for a year anda 
half has kept business languid. Even so, the disturbing laws, one 
after another, have come to naught in the Federal courts—and 
with the acquiescence of a sobered public opinion.” 


Judge McPherson’s decision, says the Philadelphia Record, will 
carry much weight, because it starts from the assumption of the 
validity of the law, and it sets the law aside only after it had been 
tested by a fair period of actual operation. According to the St. 
Louis Republic, however, “the preponderating opinion among lead- 
ing traffic officials is that the three-cent rate will never be in effect 
again in Missouri,” A compromise rate is expected. The same 
Missouri paper says: 

“The Wisconsin legislature, driven by a similar popular demand 
for lower fares, declined to make an arbitrary decision, and named 
a commission which, after exhaustive study and investigation, in 
which the railroads gave material assistance. suggested rates lower 
than three cents, but higher than two. The work was so well done 
that the railroads accepted the conclusions. In New York, Gov- 
ernor Hughes assumed the grave responsibility of vetoing a two- 
cent-fare bill arbitrarily adopted because in its operation it must 
of necessity work injustice, 

“In Ohio, the people had the good fortune to find that a two- 
cent law, blindly adopted, was justified by subsequent experiences, 
but it was not due to the wisdom of the lawmakers. In several 
States two-cent-fare laws have met the same fate as Missouri's. 

“Plainly, a rate of fare may not be fixt on the assumption that 
two cents is either reasonable or sufficient. The proper rate is to 
be ascertained only at the end of careful and painstaking investiga- 
tion. It is likely to be found in some cases that two cents is as 
unjust to the people asin others it is unjust tothe railroads. Any- 
thing beyond one and one-half cent may be extortion for one rail- 
road while double the amount will cause a loss to others.” 


An interesting feature of the decision, remarks the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News Press, isthe discovery that the low rate did not stimu- 
late travel to the extent that was expected. While the reduction 
in rates amounted to 33% per cent., the consequent increase in 
passenger traffic, according to the testimony, was something be- 
tween 1 and 3 per cent. The abolition of passes, it appears, in- 


creased the earnings less than 1 per cent. The same paper adds: 


“The effect of this decision will, no doubt, be wide-spread, and 
is expected to influence similar controversies in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska. It is quite inline with the marked 
recession of the wave of regulating hysteria that swept the country 


two years ago.” 
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THE ANTHRACITE DEADLOCK 


HE flat refusal of the anthracite operators to grant any of 
the demands of the United Mine Workers at the recent con- 


ference in Philadelphia, while bringing negotiations for a time to 
a standstill, is not looked upon by the press as necessarily pre- 
saging a renewal of the strike disasters of 1902. It is reckoned 
that this last unpleasantry between the operators and miners cost 
the country $149,572,000, when the loss to railroads, mine cpera- 
tors. miners, and outside business interests was fully computed, 
and this fact appears to be acting as a strong emergency-brake 
upon all concerned. The recent conference was the logical result 
of the expiration of the agreement now governing the relations of 
mine workers and operators. The present agreement was en- 
tered into in the spring of 1906, and is itself an extension of the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission of 1goz, New 
causes of complaint have sprung up in the last three years which 
the miners now seek to have adjusted. In refusing the demands 
of the miners, the operators have proposed that the present 
agreement, which expires on March 31, be renewed for another 
term of three years. This the miners have refused to do, and at 
the same time they have announced their intention of calling a 
meeting later in the month to consider the situation further: 

The present demands of the miners are summed up thus: 

First—That anagreement shall be negotiated between the repre- 
sentatives of the miners and the operators of the anthracite region 
and all disputes arising under the contract shall be adjusted as 
provided for in the said agreement. 

Second—The complete recognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America shall be recognized in our right to provide any method 
we may adopt for the collection of revenue for the organization. 

Third—An eight-hour day with no reduction in wages. 

Fourth—That all coal shall be mined and paid for by the ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

Fifth—A definite and more uniform scale of wages and prices 
for all classes of labor at al! collieries in the anthracite region, 
and that all employees paid $1.50 or less per day shall receive a 10- 
per-cent advance, and all employees paid more than $1.50 and less 
than $2 per day shall receive a 5-per-cent advance. 

Sixth—That the system whereby a contract miner has more than 
one job or employs more than two laborers be abolished. 

Seventh—That the employers be required to issue uniform pay 
statements, designating the name of the company, the name of the 
employee, the colliery where employed, the amount of wages, and 
the class of work performed. 

Eighth—That the contract be made tor a period of one year. 


The formal announcement of the refusal of the operators to 
grant these demands is contained in this statement agreed upon by 


both sides : 


“\ committee of seven representatives of anthracite mine 
workers and a committee of seven representatives of the anthra- 
cite operators held a joint meeting in the Reading Terminal Build- 
ing this afternoon to discuss the mine workers’ demands. These 
demands are the same that were drafted in Scranton, last October. 

“The operators declined to accede to the demands. The chief 
reason offered for the rejection was that any increase in the 
cost of production would necessitate an advance in the price of 
coal, and that such an advance was impracticable. The operators 
said that wages in the anthracite mining industry were already 
at a high level, and could not be increased. 

“The announcement of the operator’s position was followed by 
a free discussion of the various demands, each side stating its views 
fully in regard thereto. The operators declared their unwilling- 
ness to reopen the eight-hour day question and other questions 
passed upon by the anthracite strike commission of 1902. They 
also declared themselves opposed to the mine workers’ proposi- 
tion for a one-year agreement. 

“They declined to recognize the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, chiefly on the ground that it was controlled by bituminous 
workers. They said they met Mr. Lewis and his committee as 
representatives of the anthracite mine workers and not as officers 


of the union. The operators called upon the report of the strike 


> 


commission to support their refusal to deal with the United Mine 
Workers. 


“At the end of the discussion the operators made the definite 
proposition to renew the present agreement for a term of three 


years.” 
The United Mine Workers’ Journaé (Indianapolis), the official 
organ of the miners, makes this plea for an amicable settlement : 
“This organization is not a champion of strikes. It believes 
firmly inthe arrangement of its difficulties around a table, at which 
sit the representatives of the coal operators and their employees, 


there to reason the matter out in a judicial manner, in which al] 
the points in controversy are brought out and discust in a friendly 
way without the bitterness that always follows a strike or suspen- 
sion and results in injury to 
both interested parties, 





“The history of the bitu- 
minous {coal regions shows 
that since the adoption of this 
method there has been more 
veneral satisfaction existing, a 
better feeling between the 
operators and miners has ex- 
isted and better results have 
been obtained than in the days 
of no organization either among 
operators or miners, 

“The attempt at this time to 
draw the operators and miners 
of the anthracite region more 
closely together should re- 
ceive the countenance, support 
and good-will of every citizen 
and business man in that field. 
A scale of wages mutually 
agreed upon is the best guar- 
anty to business that it will 
be allowed to continue without 
interruption and that peace 
and tranquillity will prevail 
during its lifetime.” 














The New York Evening 


THOMAS L. LEWIS, 
Post, which has never been 


President of the United Mine Workers 
in close sympathy with the of America. Speaking for the anthra- 


a liacusees heir d cite miners he says: ‘“* We will not 
miners, discusses their de- qualify one of the demands we have 


mands at length, and casts a made, but will insist that everything we 
ie te a have asked for shall be granted.” 
suspicious eye upon theil 


profest disappointment over the failure of the conference to bring 
results. To quote : 


“The demands of the anthracite mine workers are sound in so 
far that it never hurts to ask for things you have not the least hope 
of obtaining. A ten-per-cent. increase in wages, the establishment 
of an eight-hour day, and recognition of the miners’ union, are 
concessions which the operators would stoutly resist at the best of 
times. They are impossible demands ina year of business de- 
pression following upon a year of severe panic, with wages setting 
steadily toward a decline, and unemployment wide-spread, In 
1906, in the very heart of flush times, the coal workers, backed by 
the benevolent interest of the President himself, got fewer conces- 
sions than they now ask for. In 1906 everybody was well off— 
apparently—and the miners succeeded in making out so strong a 
case that the increased cost of production involved in their de- 
mands became quite secondary. To-day everybody is not quite 
so well off. There is agrowing tendency to weigh the rights of 
that almost forgotten animal, the consumer, against the rights of 
the producer, and a possible increase in the price of coal comes 
home more sharply than it didin 1906. Under the circumstances, 
it is hard to see why the miners should be disappointed when the 
operators offer a three years’ renewal of the existing agreement.” 

The New York Sw which has also usually opposed the miners, 
calls attention of both operator and miner to what it considers a 
significant phase of the controversy. It says: 


“The present agreement between operators and miners expires 


on March 31 of this year. If it should be renewed for a term of 
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cnree years it would expire on March 31, 1912. In June or July 
of 1912 will be held the conventions for the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President to be voted for in the fol- 
lowing November. 

“We find it as difficult to understand why the operators should 
deliberately propose to make the next readjustment of wages and 
rules in the hard-coal couniry a preliminary of the political cam- 
paign of 1912 as we do to credit the report that the miners are re- 
luctant to take advantage of the glittering opportunity offered to 


them.” 


TAKING NEW YORK “OUT OF 
POLITICS” 


*O many experiments are being tried in American city govern- 
> ments, such as the recall, the initiative and referendum, and 
government by commission, that some papers are surprized to see 
no provision for any of these things in the new charter proposed 
for New York City last week by the Ivins Commission, ‘The three 
provisions in the proposed charter that attract the most attention 
are changes intended to take the city government “out of polities.” 
The commission proposes to get a mayor who would be above 
petty politics by paying him $25.000 a year. instead Of 315,000, as 
at present, and aldermen who would be statesmen by paying them 
nothing at all, instead of the present $2.000a year. ‘The presidents 
of the various boroughs would be separated from politics by losing 
their present large political patronage. Controller Metz declares 
that “the proposed new charter will do more to take the City of 
New York out of politics and establish it on business lines than 


anything that has been done heretofore.” For some reason it 


seems to fail to have the enthusiastic support of the Tammany 


leaders. “It strikes me as alot of mush,” is the candid confession 


of Senator Thomas F. Grady; and “ Little Tim” Sullivan frankly 
observes that “ this gag of taking office-holders out of politics strikes 
me as nonsense.” “ Big Tim” Sullivan is quoted as remarking : 


“There is one good thing about that new charter. It doesn’t 
deprive you of your life or liberty, lets you hold office if you want 
to do it for nothing, and doesn’t say much about the tariff. In 
other words, it’s a fine charter if you live at New Rochelle or you 
are serving a life sentence in Dannemora. 

“Think of New-York aldermen serving in the board without pay! 
You might. just as well talk of fish in the Hudson deprived of a 
chance to'swim. ...... 

“Do these fellows want to make it so that only rich men can 
serve on that board? ‘They'll do it, all right, this way. I'd like 
to know what’s the matter with our present Board of Aldermen, 


anyhow ? It makes Parliament look like a two-spot in a dirty 


TOPICS 


THE suffragette movement is merely an illustration of womau’s 
to man.—Charleston News and Courier. 
THE reismograph can record an 


foretell one due in five minutes Cleveland Leader 
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deck. and | don’t know of anybody that’s got anything on the 
aldermen. 


my notion,” 


It looks to me like a pretty poor charter, if you want 


bridge Commissioner Stevenson says: 

“New York City is able to pay its officers, and ought to do it, 
and you could hardly get men to give the best to the city without 
emolument. Aldermen, too, don’t merely sit at one meeting a 
week, but they are working in their districts. I think aldermen 
should be named directly from their own districts. If there’s a 
longshore district, let a longshoreman represent it. He knows 
the district. An alderman is the man who knows everything going 
on in his district, and knows the needs of his district.” 


The commission's defense of the provision for unsalaried coun- 
cilmen runs as follows: 


“Tf the recommendation of the commission be adopted, the coun- 
cil should, it is hoped, become a more important factor in local 
government, with large and efficient legislative power. The city’s 
experience with an unpaid Board of Education has been so satis- 
factory that we recommend the abolition of the salary of council- 
men in the belief that. if the office is removed from the field of 
small pecuniary politica) prizes, it will no longer be utilized as an 
adjunct to the organized political machinery of parties. It should 
cease to allure municipally paid agents of loca) political leaders, 
but should attract those seriously interested in the solution of 
municipal problems.” 


Under this new scheme, thinks the New York Press (Rep.), “a 
better class of citizens is likely to be attracted to its ranks than 
have made the aldermen so Jong the butt of the public’s jests,” and 
lhe Journal of Commerce says, less hopefully : 


“As about every other experiment has been tried for getting a 
respectable ‘legislative body’ for the city, we may as well make a 
test of this. It depends mainly upon the public spirit of citizens 
and the intelligence and honesty of the electorate, and heretofore 
these have proved sadly deficient.” 


Despair of ever transforming New York into a political heaven, 
however, is voiced as follows by the New York Sax (Ind.) : 

“We give notice that neither the Ivins charter nor any other ad- 
ministrative scheme devised by human intelligence will ever take 
the City of New York out of politics. ‘True, the nomenclature 
may be so changed as to produce the impression for a while that 
politics are disappearing and the town is being run without poli- 
tics on ‘strictly business lines.’ Power may be shifted from a dis- 
credited old organ like the Board of Aldermen to a new organ 
with a fine name resounding of strictly business efficiency. such, 
jor example, asthe Board of Estimate and Apportionment. ‘The 
polities of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment will in due 
time replace the lost politics of the Board of Aldermen.” 


IN BRIEF 


As long as Taft does not insist on putting Yale locks on the canal, perhaps 

the sea-level type is not imperative.—Houston Chronicle. 
THE suffragettes are now complaining that not only are there no mirrors in 
English jails, but no curling-irons. Could man’s inhumanity to woman extend 
further than this? —Pittsburg Gazette 1 
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PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH says that muscle does not count for 
much in life. We assume that the professor never tried to go 
across Brooklyn Bridge about 5:15 o'clock P.M 
Despatch. 


Richmond Times 


WHILE those New-York preachers were discussing the influence 
of the stage on public morals they might also have added some- 
thing about the influence of New-York morals on the stage.—J]n- 
diana polts News 

Now it is announced that William J. Bryan is to be the chief actor 
in a political play writtén by himself. But that is not news Isn't 
that what Mr. Bryan has been doing all these years?——Florida Times- 
Union. 

Mr. Knox pays a high tribute to the Constitution in giving up 
four thousand a year for it, and the fact that some one remem- 
bered about the Constitution, in the Knox case, is an encouraging 
sign of the changing times.---Augusta Chrontcle. 








Ir John G. Wooley, as reported, has abandoned the Prohibition 
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an ss ’ ° 
party because ‘‘its work is,done,” there has been a profound 


ConGress—* There, I think that patch might hold for a while, but Sammy will certainly ™isunderstanding in the country at large as to what the work of 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal, 


have to go easy.” 


that party was.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
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- FOREIGN COMMENT 


EARTHQUAKE RELIEF MISMANAGED 


— HE funds contributed largely by the United States and Eng- 

land to the reliet of the Italian earthquake victims are being 

jradiy administered, says the special correspondent of the London 

‘mes. The National Committee to whom they were entrusted 

for distribution has failed to distribute them. This writer accuses 

man of dishonesty. but charges a general incompetence, the 
result of which he thus outlines : 

‘Everywhere the foreign relief committees are handicapped tor 
lack of funds; visitors have given their own money again and 
wain, and now many of them can give no more. Appeals to the 
Central Committee in Rome, with its immense fund, are in vain.” 

What he calls “its immense fund” he further treats of in detail 


as follows: 


“The National Fund, at the disposal of the Central Committee 
to-day [the last week of February] stands at £840,000, of which 
the American contribution must have amounted to about £500.000., 
In addition there is the society for the protection of the orphans. 
which has received trom various 


fixt period, and suspended this allowance without any reference to 
the question as to whether the refugees could support themselves 
or not. They have given, small sums it is true, to prefects of 
different towns, a system of distribution which is not the most 
satisfactory ; they have refused help even to their own officials of 
the Red Cross. It has never occurred to them to make use of organi- 
zations, more enterprising than themselves, and otter to supplement 
the dwindling funds of committees on the spot which are now at 
the end of their resources. And the most damning fact against 
them is that now. after weeks of terrible sutfering which might 
have been relieved by more enterprise and a more liberal expendi- 
ture of money, they remain with the great bulk of their fund still 
in hand.” 


CANADA AS THE WORLD'S GRANARY 


fia center of gravity in the world’s wheat market shifted 

when the United States found that our people consumed all 
the wheat raised in our territory, leaving none for exportation. 
Yet even now this country raises more wheat (634,000,000 bushels) 


than any other single country in 





sources £40,000, and other less 
important charitable enterprises.” 
Yet very little of it has been 
used for the purpose it was in- 
tended to serve, he complains : 


“Two months have now gone 
by, a period long enough to have 
relieved all immediate distress 
and to have made a good start in 
the work of reparation; and still 
one can only state with dismay 
how little has actually been effect- 
ed in comparison with what might 
have been done. Every day 
brings tales of distress from vil- 
lages inland which have not even 
yet been sufficiently helped. ap- 
peals from committees who can 
not continue their much-needed 
work of mercy for want of 
funds, complaints from refugees 
unhoused still in Messina and 








the world and about sixty times 
as much as our neighbor on the 
north. Canada. however, is 
looked upon by some Italian 
economists as the coming bread- 
giver of the civilized world, altho 
at this moment Italy itself is 
producing nearly twice as much 
wheat asthe Dominion, Accord- 
ing to a writer in the J//xerve 
(Rome), the help of the Domin- 
ion in giving bread to the hungry 
is now urgently needed. This 
supreme cereal, altho at present 
cultivated so widely and so plen- 
tifully, says this Roman weekly, 
is beyond the reach of such mul- 
titudes that “many economists 


have published statistics of an 








Reggio. 


The National Committee have 
proved themselves utterly un- 


BURIED EIGHTEEN DAYS, 


These are the three children who were rescued from the ruins of their 
home in Messina eighteen days after the earthquake. They lived on a 


alarming character, as they tend 
to prove that the human race 


increases so fast, that it is in 


equal to the occasion, we are little oil. figs, and onions, till the boy, Francesco, dug his way to daylight danger, in the near future, of 


told. Thus, for instance: 

“From the first this committee 
seem to have entirely misconceived the part they were asked to 
play. Theirnames alone were sufficient guaranty that the money 
‘at their disposal would be honestly spent in whatever seemed to 
them to be the wisest way of relief, and that there could be no 
possibility of a repetition of the scandals which, unfortunately. 
attended former distributions. 

“ Nevertheless they appear to have regarded themselves as objects 
ot possible suspicion, and have shown throughout an excess ot 
caution which, in view of the urgent and immediate necessities of 
the case, has been exasperating. The money was there for im- 
mediate relief and to prevent unnecessary suffering: they have 
chosen to regard it as a sacred trust for the future as well as the 
present needs of the victims, and have acted as tho they might be 
called to account for any miserable 10,000 francs which might pos- 
sibly fall into the wrong hands.” 


He sums up their failure in the following plain words concern- 
ing the unused relief funds, kept back at the very moment when 


they were most needed by the sufferers : 


“The worst reproach that can be made against the Central Com- 
mittee lies in their terrible neglect of the more distant suffering. 
. .. There has been no method either in their giving or in their 
refusing. They have given daily doles to refugees for an arbitrarily 


with his bare hands and called for help 
were killed in the same room where the children were imprisoned 


Thei 2r and younger sister . en . 
a binlnninsey tae attri aaa meeting the fate of Count Ugo- 


lino.” The writer tries to reas- 
sure these alarmists by pointing to Canada: 

“Fortunately the cultivation of wheat has fer the last few years 
been developed to a phenomenal degree in the fertile and bound- 
less plains of Western Canada, and the production is all the while 
increasing. ‘he day is not far distant when Canada, cultivated 
with eager industry by tie robust arms of the immigrants who are 
crowding in, will bgcome the granary of the world, as Egypt was 
of the Roman Empire.” 

These statements are supported by statistics which show that 
Canada herself does not consume a tithe of her wheat production. 
Railroads are being built or projected which will bring her cereals 
to the ports of the Atlantic and Pacific and in a few years the 
Dominion, now tenth in the list, will reap more grain than any 
other single country in the world. This opinion is further war- 
ranted by the fact that at this present moment Western Canada, 
long abandoned to Indians, half-breeds, cowboys, and ranches 
occupied without a title. has recently been settled by sturdy farmers 
from all lands, Swedes, Germans, English, and last, but by no 
means least, pioneers of experience from our own West. To quote 
the figures given by this writer: 


“When it is considered that 25,000,000 bushels suffice for the home 
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SuSPICcIoUuS YELLOW FRIEND—“ You said you loved me, Teddy, 
Why, then, are you so eager to make a way into the Pacific?” 


consumption of Canada, it will be seen how vast a quantity of 
wheat is available for exportation. It has been calculated by 
Canadian statisticians and publicists that in twenty-five years the 
area of the wheat-fields in Western Canada will amount to 6,000,- 
oooacres. As the average production of each acre is 18.98 bushels, 
which is 50 per cent. more than the average productivity of 
the rest of the world, Canada will be able to put upon the mar- 
ket an amount of grain equal to half of the world’s total produc- 
tion, which at the present moment does not exceed 1,500,000,000 
bushels.” 

The promise of the past harvest (1908) proves that these predic- 
tions may not be exaggerated. As this writer says: 

“The harvest of last year brought $100,000,000 to the farmers of 
Canada. This success in the cultivation of grains has inspired the 
movement which eventually must result in the abandonment of 
every other department of agriculture, in order that every effort 
may be concentrated on the production of wheat.”—7yanslation 


made for THE LIYERARY DIGEST. 








TEDDyY—‘So that I may more promptly give you my hand. 


dearest Jap.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


PANAMA TO CALIFORNIA'S RESCUE—Last fall the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce and Labor told the people of California 
that when the Panama Canal is done, the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd lines intend to run direct steamers from 
Kuropean ports to our Pacific coast, by way of the Canal. These 
steamers will bring sucha flood of white immigrants, in the opinion 
of Mr. Paul Henrix, who writes in the Paris “gare, that the 
problem of Oriental immigration will sink out of sight. As he 


puts it: 


“It is highly probable that a large part of Japanese success in 
California results from the slowness with which the white popula- 
tion multiplies in those regions. The difficulties of the journey 
and high railway fare debar the immigrants who land in New York 
from reaching that distant country which was long ago the Eldo- 
rado dreamed of by every adventurer. Things will certainly be 
changed when the completion of the Panama Canal shall have 











THE CZAR’S QUANDARY, 


“What makes their pockets bulge out so? 
throwers or merely gtafters ¢” 


Are they bomb- 
U2k (Stuttgart). 


THORNS IN 





SOLVED. 


THE Russian BEAR—* Believe me, dear Nicholas, there is only 
one thingto do. Letthe anarchists kill all the police, and the po- 


Vice kil) all the anarchists. Then we shall have a little peace.” 
—Rire (Paris). 
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rendered more accessible the fertile region of the Pacific coast. 
The Japanese will then find themselves swamped in the crowds of 


new arrivals from Europe and the fear of Japanization will die a 
natural death.” 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE TO BE MODERN 


HINA is at present in the throes of a conflict which will either 
result in her Europeanization, social, political, and military, 
or else sink her once more in Oriental lethargy and stagnation. 


The Court, the Chinese of the old school, almost all the mandarins 
and functionaries, and all the Manchus, are for reaction. Against 
them stand up the Kak-Ming-Thong (antidynastic party), which 
consists of the reformers, the students, three-fourths of the learned 
class, all the schools and colleges, and two-thirds of the common- 
alty. Joseph Manthieu, whose statements in the Zourx du Monde 
(Paris) we are reproducing, thinks that in general China, notwith- 
standing the reactionaries and the Boxers, is eager to adopt the 
ideas of Europe, This is apparent in the new fashion of Chinese 
dress, we are told, in China’s rampant feminism, and the desire to 
raise an army and a navy in accordance with European standards. 
The Chinese of both sexes are abandoning their ancestral styles, 


and we read: 


“Men and women give up without regret their ancient traditions 
in order to conform with European usages. Knowing the great 
reverence of their fathers for the pigtail, the men gladly sacrifice 
this appendage when it becomes a question of dressing like Euro- 
peans. The passion for imitation, the longing for a European 
costume, quite takes possession of them. They become infatuated 
to such a point that even those whose office or position compels 
them to wear the legendary queue and the national habit, assume, 
at least, the European hat, shoes, andtrousers. The appetite for 
travel, the desire to see things, to get beyond their native soil, 
quite dominate the young Celestials. Colleges, universities, mili- 
tary schools, and institutions modeled on European originals, are 
founded and persistently maintained in every province.” 


The great cry of the Reformers is “ Liberty,” as uttered for the 
first time by the Cantonese reformer Hong-Yao-Way. They are 
never tired of the term. “On every occasion, under any pretext, 
the word Calls from their lips under the spur of enthusiasm.” They 
use it also for the purpose of commercial advertising. European 


shoes are “Wiberty shoes.” So with “Wberty hats”; “Yiberty furni- 


yf 
> 


ture.” It is thus the observer sees “the breeze of emancipation, 


)\owing briskly through the Middle Kingdom, presaging an ap-} 


proaching overthrow of all things old.” 

A decided evidence of this appears in the rise of Chinese femin- 
ism. Formerly imprisoned in separate apartments, “the women, 
and even the young girls, show themselves in the public streets. 
To the amazement and horror of the old-fashioned Celestials, to 
the enthusiasm of the younger generation, the fair sex are seen 
everywhere at liberty.” To quote further : 

“They found boarding-schools, they hold meetings, they draw 
up petitions, and raise such a tumult against the Government that 
the Viceroy has been compelled by their noisy importunities to in- 
stitute normal schools for women in every province.” 

In Chicago as well as in Tokyo there are found many of these 
“graceful, almond-eyed students taking courses in medicine, 
science, or law.” Chinese ladies are attached to the National Red 
Cross Society, and are saleswomen in the bazars held for a chari- 
table object at Canton. 

The opposite side of this rosy picture appears when we are told 
that the making of a vast army after the Western model] and a navy 
that can rank with the great navies of the world means the grind- 
ing down of the people under heavier taxation. This is the strong 
argument against foreign influence and foreign alliances put forth 
by the Boxers. Mr. Manthieu says of this problem : 

“\{ the revolution which is going on in China were confined to 


the peaceful changes which we have just touched upon, there would 


be no cause for alarm, But at present the movement is assuming 
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such national and military proportions as are absolutely formidable. 
The Boxers, who in 1900 gave so much trouble to the foreign lega- 
tions in Peking, have by no means disappeared from the scene. 
On the contrary, they flourish and mobilize themselves in the prov- 
inces, more powerful and more threatening than ever. By incan- 
tations, mesmerism, and false declarations they succeed in enrol- 
ling in their ranks many of the youths of the country.” 


The reformers, however, think they have the Army on their side. 
It is of course obvious that the first institution to undergo reform 
and Europeanization must be the great host of fighters of the 
Flowery Kingdom, surrounded as it is by modern armies, Asiatic 
as well as European. The soldiers imbibe European notions from 
the European drill sergeants and commanders who train them, and 
the people are in turn imbued with the spirit of Western reform. 


Hence this writer observes : 


“While it is, of course, impossible for the Army to express 

















CHINA’S THREE-YEAR-OLD EMPEROR. 


His august majesty, Pu-Yi, is seen standing, holding tightly to 
the hand of his father, Prince Chun, who holds in his lap the Emper- 
or’s younger brother. It need hardly be said that Prince Chun, as 
Regent, is the real ruler. 


openly its predilection, the faithful members of the Kak-Ming 
stoutly maintain that the military are unalterably pledged to their 
cause, They declare that it is time for the partizans of the throne 
to give up their delusions in this matter and to recognize the fact 
that the present dynasty has begun its decline,” 


It is interesting to compare with these remarks the judiciously 
qualified but none the less optimistic expressions of The North 
China Datly News (Shanghai). 
reads 


In this Anglo-Chinese organ we 


“The record of China’s progress during 1908 marks, unfortu- 
nately, but an infinitesimal step toward the completion of the full 
task of reform. Her whole system of finance and taxation is at 
fault, there is no organized development of her mineral resources 5 
her methods of agriculture are antiquated and no improvement has 
taken place in the production of silk, tea, and other important ex- 
ports. But the year that sees a man come to the front capable of 
impressing his will upon the nation in the cause of progress and 
reform wi)) find her, in view of the preparation already achieved, 
approaching her goal with rapid strides.”— 7vanslation made for 
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A BRITISH ARMY TO MATCH 
GERMANY'’S 


BRITISH army equa) to that of Germany js what Mr. Ha)- 
War, 


A 


with the assistance of the Colonies. 


Secretary for England, 


proposes to raise tor 


Althoa ood dea) of ridicule 


the serious press and in ?’vch has been thrown by London 


Yerritoria) Army,” t 


dane, 


both in 


“ 


journalists and cartoonists on the the London 











HOME AGAIN FROM THE PEACE VISIT. 


Evwarp—* Just hold this olive-branch a moment while I sign 


an order for a pair of new warships.” 


vA tStutrgart 


Times takes the matter seriously. and thus reports, from a recent 


speech of the War Secretary, the details of his scheme : 


“You see what is possible. Itis that the co)oniescan add to the 


14 second-line divisions that we have at home 16 further second 
a second-line Army of Empire for home defense 
and that, added to the 16 regular first- 


divisions, giving 


of 30 divisions altogether ; 
line divisions for oversea use, gives an Army of Empire, conceiv- 
able, hope to 
attain, of not jewer tan 46 divisions—equiva)ent 10 23 army Corps. 


army 


and practicable, and something we may reasonably 


The Army of Germany is just 23 army ana no other 


in the world has any organization so great.” 


corps, 


Further on in his speech Mr. Haldane remarked that “Canada 


has already telegraphed a warm assent, and ) have reason to hope 


that other dominions will follow suit.” 7Z%e Ziwes speaks with 


Ngrékt satisiaction about the vast number of men who are offer- 


svngesfor service in the projected It is said by some 


papers, such as Lloyd's Weekly News (London), that Major Du 


to do with the revival) of en- 


newly army. 


Maurier’s play has had something 
thusiasm. London, with its large masses of mercantile and pro- 
fessional toilers, has hitherto been somewhat backward in furnish- 
ing recruits. But at last it has done its duty, says (he (imes, 
which proceeds as follows: 

“The London public was apathetic, superior persons snitted 


contemptuously, and the prophets prophesied failure. <A)l the 


more credit is due to those who had faith in ultimate success and 
have justified their faith by achieving success. ‘They have sacri- 
ficed time and money and personal comfort in what their neighbors 
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derided as plowing the sands. and the only thing that the scoffers 


can now do to put themselves right is to have the generosity to ad- 


The skeleton battalions have been filled 
the best in the country; . they will 


mit that they were wrong. 
up ull they rank among 
his is a victory over ig- 


to fight. 


soon be actually in the foremost place. 
the two hardest foes in the world 


7 


norance and indifference, 


Orher 


and 


clined to 


Ienglish newspapers are by no means so sanguine. 


altho the Liberal Manchester Guardian naturally is ini 


support the present Ministry, we read in the columns of this most 


owerful organ of its party in Northern England 


“Such an army would be a menace to the peace of the world, and 


its first result would be to provoke a hostile combination against 
nation 


this country. ‘The world would never willingly allow one 


to have the control of the greatest army and also the greatest navy. 
Every nation must make its choice between the two, and every at- 
tempt to exaggerate the size of the army beyond what Is necessary 
But the objection to Mr. 


an essentially 


is a blow at our naval supremacy. . . . 
Haldane’s ideais goes deeper still. It 
\iberal thing to tempt the colonies into expenditure which is far 
Ji they make them- 
leave it to 


seems to us 


beyond their requirements tor home defense. 
selves equal to home defense, we are quite prepared to 
them whether they render assistance in imperial quarrels. Any 
attempt to reduce this assistance to the form of a bond is not only 

4 : ee 
an ungenerous return for the help that they gave us in the oer 
War, but is likely to defeat the ends that it has in view.” 


This is merely repeated in a more acrimonious form by the Con- 
servative Saturday Review (London), in which ridicule is heaped 


upon the War 
Army ot Germany, 


Minister’s “ Utopian” scheme for vying with the 


To quote the words of this editorial : 


“Jt seems almost superfluous to dilate on the absurdity of the 
comparison or the assumption that the possession of so loosely 
organized and partially trained a force ‘would insure our power to 
defend ourselves against any aggressor.” What possible compari- 
son can be made between such a force as a whole and the highly 
trained German Army? It is true that Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa might organize their forces on Mr. 
HaJdane’s territoria) plan. . But we doubt whether the hard- 
headed colonial would submit to waste his money on such fantasies 


with the same complacency as our gu)d)ible taxpayers. 
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GOOD PREPARATION. 


Before he went to Africa, President Roosevelt was attacked by 
the wild beasts in Congress. 
—Tokyo Puck. 
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FUTURE OF THE AEROPLANE 


T the end of an interesting review of “ Aviation in 1908.” read 
* as a lecture in the great amphitheater of the Sorbonne by 
Pierre Roger Jourdain, of the Aero Club of France, and now 
printed in the Revue Screntifigue (Paris, February 13), the author 


has some words to say about the prospect of putting the aeroplane 














WILBUR WRIGHT GIVING COUNT DE LAMBERT A LESSON IN FLYING 

to useful work in the near future. Mr. Jourdain believes that this 

device, if it is to come into general use, must satisfy three condi- 
’ , P a‘ 
tions : it must be easy to run, it must not cost too much. and it must 

be of some appreciable use. He goes on: 

“ Now we must acknowledge that the machines are not extremely 
difficult to run, This is not the consideration that must give us 
pause. Mr. Delagrange is a sculptor; he had never flown. and 
yet he rapidly obtained very satisfactory results. And if Voisin 


is to be believed, Mr. Moor-Brabazon has made a still more sen- 
sational beginning. Apprenticeship is certainly 


SCIENCE AND [NVENTION ” 


travel swiftly and directly, and we shall no 
to visit points that are now difficult of access. 


hesitate 
For example, 
] may cite two very typical letters that I have recently seen at 
a builder's. 
who writes: 

“*Dear sir, I find myself in the Alps, where, during the greater 
part of the year, there is no going about, because the snow is five 
or six feet deep; it is absolutely impossible, therefore, for me to 
inspect our transmission line, I should like to know the price 
of your aeroplanes, and the conditions of delivery.’ 

“The other letter comes from the Caucasus, and is also from an 
engineer, who says: 

“*Dear sir, in our country the roads are so bad that it is impos- 
sible to run an automobile over them. Please send me a plan of 
an aerop)ane for two persons.’ 

“This is practical aviation, with a vengeance | 

“We shall go straight and quick — straight. 
will be no obstacle; as to possible speeds, 


longer 


One is from an engineer of a large electric plant, 


because there 
these are open to 
discussion. 

“It is certain that we shall obtain very great momentary speeds. 
We shall have at our disposal the unlimited force of gravity. As 
soon as we have lifted our machine above ground, it will always 
He possible to transform into the energy of speed the potential 


energy that we have stored up by rising.” 

At present, however, the writer goes on to say, no aeroplane has 
mounted high enough to make use of this principle, and the speed 
attained has been due wholly to the power of the propellers, not 
at allto gravity. But why have the machines kept so close to the 
ground? This brings Mr. Jourdain to the question of safety, 
which he thinks will soon be settled satisfactorily to all. If the 


motor fails, the aeroplane, he reminds us, will not drop, but will 
coast down to the ground in any direction the driver may choose 


to steer. Starting from a height of, say, 300 feet, the machine 
may travel 1,500 to 1,800 feet before landing, which means that 


the aviator may take his choice of any point within a circle of this 
radius, for reaching ground. It would be strange if he could not 


select a proper landing-place within this distance. 
In closing, Mr. Jourdain assures his readers that aviation is 


peculiarly a French art, in spite of the feats of the Wright brothers. 





Jonger with the Wright type. Mr. Wright has en- 
gaged to teach pupi)s in a period of three months. 
One of them, Count de Lambert, already under- 
stands how to run the machine. but still makes his 
fights accompanied by Mr, Wright, who does not 
vet dare to let him go alone. It is certain that this 
type of apparatus requires extraordinary sureness of 
hard to avoid possible accidents. ]t is noteworthy 
also that the Wright machines have never flown else- 
where than on their practise-grounds, 

“As regards the cost of construction, it is evident 
that aeroplanes will be much cheaper than auto- 
mobiles. The aeroplane, in fact, requires only 
planes of canvas or aluminum, a motor, a screw— 
that 3s ad). We have no complicated gears made 
of specia) steels. and we have no pneumatic 
Lives, 

“\ machine of the Wright or the type 
costs to-day 20,000 francs [$4,000], but this price 


may be lowered. Competition, here as elsewhere, 
will contribute toward this, and we already find cer- 


Voisin 








tain builders, such as Messrs. De Pischoff and 
Koechlin, accepting orders for machines, deliver- 
able after trial, at prices of 5,000 francs [$1,000]; 
1 believe that this will be the usual figure a little 
later. It will be as it was with the automobile; what costs is to 


’ ° 
establish a model, and from the day when aeroplanes are made by 
the hundred, each machine will be very cheap. 


) ° 
sut in order that aeroplanes mav be cheap there must be 
many orders for them, and that many may be ordered, people 
must want them, 
“ As far as we have gone, it is evident that devices for aviation 
would be of extraordinary service. They will, in fact, allow us to 


The King of Spainand Wilbur Wright on the Wright aeroplane at Pau 


“MY WIFE WON'T LET ME 
This is the 


machine on which he did not fly—by request of his Queen 
These, he says, are only apt pupils of “ the French aviator Chanute,” 
Now Mr. Chanute, altho born in France, was educated from boy- 
hood in New York and is as purely an American as any one of 


Americans 


may still be pardoned for thinking that they have had a good deal 


our thousands of successful citizens of foreign birth. 


to do with the development of mechanical flight.— 7>aws/ation 
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A JURIST’S REPLY TO MUNSTERBERG 


HE interesting suggestions of Prof, Hugo Munsterberg, that 
psychology may be made, in many cases, to serve as the 
handmaiden of justice, have been noticed from time to time in these 
columns. 


He has gathered them in a volume entitled “On the 


Witness Stand; Essays on Psychology and 
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to testify in court, and so tend to dissuade them from letting it be 


known that they are cognizant of material facts. 
“The author urges a resort to the association-test, or the auto- 


matograph, in the case of those charged with crime: saying that a 
guilty man, of course, will not object, since he can not refuse 


and yet affirm his innocence, 


“This ignores the settled construction of the provision in 


all our constitutions, that the accused can 





Crime,” and a review in .Scvexvce (New York, 
February 19), signed by Judge Simeon I, 
Baldwin, professor in Yale University, and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors 
Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg’s somewhat radical ideas 


strike a jurist of nationa) reputation. 


of Connecticut, enables us to see how 


Natur- 
ally, of course, Judge Baldwin takes a law- 
yer’s view. Familiar with the practise of 
courts, he questions whether the author gives 
them sufficient credit for the rules which they 
have themselves worked out to aid them in 
the search for truth. We read: 

“His criticisms are addrest to those in 
which the trial is by jury, and there is no ex- 
amination of the accused by the presiding 
judge. The American juryman is commonly 
of more than average education and ability, 
else he would not be found upon the panel. 
Among twelve such men there will be those 








never be compelled to give evidence against 
himself. 

“The effect of suggestion on a witness is 
spoken of as something to be understood and 
explained only by a profest psychologist. 
The rule of all Anglo-American courts, which 
excludes questions naturally leading to a de- 
fact, shows 
how well jurists have appreciated this partic- 
ular tendency of the human mind 

“Disrespect for law the author counts as 
an important cause of crime. In that view, 
it is questionable whether he was wise in 
giving so much space to the psychological 
aspects of two recent murder trials; that of 
Moyer, in which he made a scientific exami- 


sired answer as to a material 


nation of the main witness for the State, and 
concluded that he was an honest one, tho the 
jury did not believe him, and another in 
Chicago, where a man was hanged upon his 


own confession, whom Professor Miinster- 








who have met, not only the ordinary, but ae 
some of the extraordinary experiences of life. ; 
They all know what strong emotionis. They 
are no strangers to the force of temptation, 
of suggestion, of the association of ideas. 
They are in one respect, and that an important 
one, more competent to weigh the value of testimony than a 
professor of psychology, because they are nearer to the ordinary 
witness in character and circumstance. They have learned from 
a lifetime of buying and selling, of giving and obeying orders, of 
hiring and discharging, of hearing news and telling news, how 


cient grounds.” 


difficult it is for two men to see or understand a thing in exactly 
the same way, and how impossible it is for them to describe it 
exactly in the same way. 

“The lawyers and judges, too, have been schooled in certain 
rules of evidence. Professor Munsterberg is wrong when he says 
that they hope to get the exact truth, when they ask some cabman 
how much time passed between a cry and a shot. They know, and 
the jury know, that what seems to some a space of minutes, will 
seem to others, and perhaps with better reason, a space of seconds. 
Witnesses may differ on the size or length or form of a field, ‘and 
yet,’ says the author, ‘there is no one to remind the court that the 
same distances must appear quite differently under a hundred 
different conditions.” He would have the psychologist intervene, 
and explain all this to a dozen men whose every-day experience 
has taught it to them from boyhood. 

“So when he declares that ‘the confidence in the reliability of 
memory is so general that the suspicion of memory illusions evi- 
dently plays a small réle in the mind of the juryman’ and cross- 
examining lawyer, he discredits their intelligence on quite insuffi- 
cient grounds.” 


Professor Minsterberg’s suggestion that witnesses be examined 
by a psychologist with regard to their powers of perception and 
memory, their faculty of attention, their lines of association, the 
strength of their volition, and their impressibility by suggestion, 
next receives the critic’s attention. Says Judge Baldwin: 


“ He does not tell us whether he would have this examination 
take place in or out of court. If in court, it is obvious that it 
would greatly multiply the questions for the jury to decide, and be 
mainly unintelligible to them except as supplying a basis for the 
examiner’s ultimate conclusions; if out of court, it would involve 
wearisome statements, probably from more than one expert, of the 
experiments tried, and open the way to a still more wearisome 
cross-examination. In either case, the prospect of submitting to 
such an ordeal would make many men and more women unwilling 


BALDWIN, 


Who thinks Professor Miinsterberg misun- 
derstands American juries and lawyers and 
‘discredits their intelligence on quite insuffi- 


berg, without having examined him, pro- 
nounced innocent. 
“Like all that comes from the author’s 


prolific pen, this book is thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. 
“It would be more valuable if, instead of 


dwelling solely on the aid which psycho- 
logical experts could render to courts, he 


had also discust the practical difficulties which lie in the way.” 


BERNARD SHAW ON DOCTORS 


CONVENTION attended solely by persons considered “ un- 
desirable citizens” by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw would be al- 
most as large and respectable as a session of the Ananias Club. 


The medical profession, as at present constituted, has now fallen 


 € 


under the ban of his displeasure, and he advocates what he calls 
its “socialization.” His principal points, made at a meeting of 
the Medico-Legal Society in London, and received not unkindly 
by many in his audience, are thus given by Ze Hospital (London, 
February 20): 


“The doctor is forced by competition to be a tradesman, who 
sells ‘cures’ for what he can get. The average doctor is ‘appall- 
ingly and humiliatingly poor,’ and consequently a dangerous man. 
He dare not be ‘scientifically honest’ with his patients, who would 
change their doctor if he ventured to tell them the truth and show 
them their ignorance. But the doctor is as honest as he can afford 
to be. The doctor shows much skill in adapting himself to the 
delusions of the patient, and as soon as he gets into general prac- 
tise unlearns much of the hygiene which his hospital training has 
taught him. Ona wholly unscientific plane. the doctor does sur- 
prizingly well. It is thoroughly wrong that a doctor’s income 
should be reduced by his own efficiency, and that by the advances 
of preventive medicine many doctors should be ruined. A bishop 
is not expected to blow the organ, but a doctor is expected to do 
any trumpery work, however great his skill. Under the competi- 
tive system men of transcendent ability waste their time on trivial- 
ities, and duffers are called upon to undertake work which is be- 
yond them. The ‘socialization’ of the profession would remedy 
this. Socialism in the profession has already made strides, as is 
shown by the ever-growing number of medical men in the public 
service. The position of the medical officer of health is extremely 
enviable. Not being dependent on the whims of his patients, he 
alone can be independent and scientific in his pursuit of hygiene. 
His success is judged by his vital statistics. There is much need 


for the intelligent application of statistical science to public health. 
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DR. JOHN H. LONG, PROF. RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 
Professor of Chemistry, North- Director of the Sheffield Scien- 


western University, Chicago. tific School at Yale. 


PROF. IRA D. REMSEN, DR. C. A. HERTER, 
President Johns Hopkins Professor of Physiological Chemis 


University. try, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. 


THE BOARD THAT DISAGREES WITH DR. WILEY. 


This is possible only in the public service. Compulsory hygiene 
is spreading, and doctors are assuming rights over children to the 
exclusion of the rights of parents. This is well, but these powers 
can not be exercised by individual tradesmen. The state must 
step in. Socialism would give every medical man the alternative 
of working honorably in the public service independent of the 


quackery which the demands of patients almost impose on private 


practitioners,” 
In the discussion which followed, we are told, Sir T. Clifford 


Allbutt and Sir Victor Horsley exprest a qualified approval of 
many of Mr. Shaw’s propositions. 


ECHOES OF THE BENZOATE STRIFE 


\ E hear less than formerly of food-preservatives. Doubtless 

the discussion regarding them has been of use and will 
have good results. Whether the outcome will, on the whole, be 
favorable to the prepared-food industry or not can hardly be de- 
termined yet. In general, the medical experts seem inclined to 
condemn preservatives or to advise caution in their use. Many 
manufacturers, while admitting the undesirableness of certain 
chemical antiseptics, are sure that others, such as benzoate of 
soda, are quite harmless, and strenuously maintain their right to 
use such substances, with advantage, as they claim, to the con- 
sumer. As for the public, it is learning, in most cases with sur- 
prize, that chemical preservatives have been generally used at all. 
The result may be, in some cases, the discontinuance of canned 
food by those wishing to be on the safe side. On the other hand, 
it will be realized by others that common salt and vinegar are both 
preservatives which have been used for centuries, and there will 
seem to be no reason why other approved salts and acids should 
not be admitted into the same class. Indeed, it is now asserted 
by some chemists that the old preservatives, in certain combina- 
tions, are harmful where the new ones are innocent. Says Prof. 
E. E. Smith, of Fordham University, in a recent paper quoted by 
The Journal of Commerce (New York, February 8), speaking of 
a variety of tomato catchup put up with vinegar and spices : 


“fT would like to say that the use of either the acetic-acid process 
or the acetic-acid-spice method presents a very important advan- 
tage to a dishonest manufacturer—Dr. Wiley to the contrary not- 
withstanding—and a corresponding disadvantage to the consumer. 
This exists in view of the fact that these products yield a re- 
sult, in which the quality of the raw material is concealed by the 
preponderance of high-seasoning. On the other hand, it is dis- 
tinctly to the credit of the manufacturers of the products in which 
benzoate of soda is used that the product of preservative itself is 
tasteless, and that the catchups themselves are not overacidulated, 
are not overspiced, and are not overcooked. With such acatchup 
a person may form his own idea of the quality of the material em- 
ployed, and the flavor of that material.” 


The reversal of Dr, Wiley by President Roosevelt’s referee 
board in the benzoate matter is lamented by some as an interference 
with the Pure Food Law, That it is really no such thing is as- 
serted by 7Vhe American Food Journal (Chicago, February 15). 


Says this paper: 


“The Pure Food Law does not approve or prohibit preservatives 
in food. It does not condemn nor allow benzoate of soda... . 
With the possible exception of alcohol in confectionery, no non- 
poisonous or harmless product is prohibited by the Food and Drugs 
Act in foods, either specifically or by general classification. 

“Therefore, in enforcing the Food Law as regards benzoate of 
soda it is simply a question whether or not benzoate of soda in 
foods in the amount in which it is used is injurious to health. If 
benzoate of soda is injurious, it is a violation of the Food Law to 
use it in foods. If not injurious, it is no violation of the law to 
use it in foods. 

“Therefore, the Food Law is-as firm as it ever was; more sub- 
stantial in fact, as its enforcement may be founded on truth and 
not error; on facts and not fancies; on sound sense and not sen- 
sationalism. 

“This benzoate-of-soda reversal is only an incident in Dr. Wiley’s 
relations with the enforcement of the Food Law. If the error was 
one of observation or opinion, it would not be of vital importance. 
Unfortunately it is one of far greater magnitude, as it concerns the 
question as to whether or not Dr. Wiley with his peculiarly con- 
structed mind, however valuable as an agitator, is fitted for duties 
requiring a well-balanced, conservative, and unprejudiced mind 
searching only for the truth and with a high regard for the truth.” 


Discussing the same subject, the editors of American Medicine 
(Philadelphia, February) say: 


“The standing and character of the eminent men composing the 
referee board eliminate the slightest question in regard to the 
thoroughness and open-mindedness of their investigations. They 
were appointed to ascertain if possible the facts concerning the 
influence of sodium benzoate on the human body. Their investi- 
gations were pursued individually and their report represents the 
sum-total of their respective findings. The unanimity of the re- 
port, backed by the character of the men making it, certainly de- 
mands respectful acceptance. No stronger evidence bearing on 
the subject could be obtained. But this does not mean that Dr. 
Wiley’s work was or is valueless. In fact we have felt that his 
brief on benzoate of soda was the best that he has ever made. 
Laying aside its premature publication and other irrelevant details, 
the Government Bulletin on benzoate of soda is a notable contri- 
bution to the subject and deserves the most respectful considera- 
tion. That its premises are controverted or even proven wrong 
does not make valueless the careful, painstaking work which it rep- 
resents and records. It is part—and a valuable part—of the litera- 
ture of the subject. Science is built up from conflicting opinions, 
and no honest research, however erroneously interpreted, is ever 
wasted. . 

“The question of food-preservatives is bound to loom large for 
some time tocome. The evidence to date points to the compara- 


tive harmlessness of benzoate of soda. If manufacturers wish to 
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use it, they should be allowed to, always provided that a true state- 
ment of the quantity employed be placed upon the label. Let the 
consumer then decide whether he prefers catchups, sauces, etc.. kept 
sweet by .1 of 1 per cent. of benzoate of soda, or those that are 
indifferently preserved by an acetic-acid extract of spices. 

“The statement is frequently made that our mothers and grand- 
mothers never used any preservatives, This is untrue, for the good 
housewife did use the best of vinegar and the various spices in 
large quantities. More than this, in spite of the most careful se- 
lection of her materials and the most careful cooking, it was a 
common experience to have the catchup, and chilli-sauce ‘spoil,’ 
and require recooking. ‘lo get back to the fundamental question it 
seems, therefore, a fair proposition to allow manufacturers to use 
small quantities of benzoate of soda, if on no other basis than that 
of the lesser of two evils. Make them tell the truth about the 
quantity, and let the consumer decide. 

“The sodium-benzoate question, viewed from no matter what 


"en 


standpoint, inits ultimate analysis to date justifies no other verdict 
than the Scotch one of ‘not proven.” Dr. Wiley made the mistake 
of condemning too hastily on insufficient evidence, and we fear 
that the referee board have made a similar error tho in the oppo- 
site direction. That neither Dr. Wiley nor the referee board 
have been able to produce evidence on 
either side of the controversy shows that while sodium benzoate 


absolutely conclusive 
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NEW GERMAN AUTOMOBILE WITH MACHINE-GUN, 


ean not be considered absolutely harmless, any harmful action it 
may actually exert must be very slight and remote. ‘This is only 
the reasonable, fair view to take. If manufacturers are able to 
demonstrate that they can provide satisfactory catchup and condi- 
ments that will ‘keep* without sodium benzoate, which we insist 
they have not done as yet, the public will assuredly support them, 
and thus drive the preparations containing preservatives from the 
market.” 


In closing, this journal quotes with approval the portions of a 
recent address by Joseph Ruau, French Minister of Agriculture, 
translated for THe LirERARY D1IGEstT in October last, to the effect 
that an ideal law should strive to encourage the best commercial 
practise and to extend and perpetuate it, rather than to define and 
seek out the worst practise. In other words, it should be con- 


structive—not destructive. 


NEW MILITARY MOTOR-CAR—A new automobile for use 
with a machine-gun, now turned out by a German factory, is thus 


<dlescribed by Dr. A. Gradenwitz in La Na/sure (Paris, February 13): 


“The function creates the organ. The dirigible balloon and the 
aeroplane are on the eve of becoming redoubtable engines of war: 
in organ of defense must be created. It would seem that so far 
only the automobile has been thought of for the purpose ; and there 
are already several types of vehicles of this kind. 

“A German house, the Rhenish Hardware and Machine Com- 
pany, has just introduced a new type—a partly armored motor-car 
with a machine-gun, having a four-cylinder naphtha motor of 20 
hhorse-power, The system of transmission is the same as in ordi- 
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nary automobiles... . This car can easily hold four persons. 
The gun, of the Hotchkiss type, is mounted in the space between 
the front and rear seats; it turns on a special carriage . . . which 
enables it to cover the entire ground surrounding the automobile, 
with no movement of the latter.".—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


{March 20, 


SCIENCE, “FALSELY SO CALLED” 


“NTEWSPAPER science” has long been a byword among 

i scientific men, and to some almost anything that bears the 
name of “popular science” is a thing abhorrent. To them most 
of what is called science is for experts only, and can not be ex- 
plained to the profane vulgar—in other words, to the citizen of 
ordinary 


education. Unfortunately, too many of the current at- 


tempts at such explanations give false ideas of what they try to 
elucidate. It may be proper, however, to condemn these without 
A reviewer in 
Science (New York, February 19) seems to hold the balance very 


denying the possibility of improving upon them. 


justly, when he says: 


“To put in simple and elegant language descriptions and ex. 
planations of natural phenomena is to ofter every one that knowl- 
edge and understanding that broadens our sympathies; that 
increases our interest in the world about us; that makes us more 
contented and more useful human beings. No nobler work than 
this can any man do—the work that ‘Tyndall, that Sir Robert Ball, 
that Darwin, and many another devoted follower of nature loved 
so much and did so well. The popular books that men like these 
produce can never be too numerous, nor can the publisher devote 
to them more of his beautifying art than they deserve. 

“Untortunately, however, there is another class of books with 
natural phenomena for their titles; books, of which the one under 
review is typical, attractively written and prettily illustrated, but 
filled with false explanations—counterfeit mental coin palmed off 
on the innocent, to tneir inestimable harm. Such books do not 
spread knowledge, nor do they even leave the mental tablets of the 
uninformed receptively blank, but, on the contrary, scribble all 
over them an almost ineradicable jumble of errors, which must 
somehow be got rid of before the unfortunate victim is ready even 
to begin to learn the truth. 

“Surely the author of a book treating of a scientitic subject must 
know that he knows what he is talking about, or know that he 
doesn’t know. Inthe first case, let his explanations be simple, 
clear, complete. In the second, let him have sufficient judgment 
to leave attempted explanations alone, for they are 
wrong, and therefore harmful. 

“But the fault is not alone with the author. The publisher is 
expected, and properly so, to guarantee, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, the accuracy of the books he offers for sale. And this, it 
would seem, should impose upon him the duty of submitting all 
manuscripts of popular nature-hbooks to competent specialists.” 


sure to be 


SILUNDUM: A NEW MATERIAL 


” 


“ 7 F silicon had been a gas,” said Whistler, the 


have been a major general.” It 


rtist. “IT might 
is fortunate for art that 
Whistler’s disastrous chemistry examination at West Point, which 
so abruptly put an end to his military career, Was not postponed 
until to-day, for we now easily vaporize silicon in the intense heat 
of the electric furnace, and his celebrated answer might well have 
passed muster. A new material for domestic and industrial uten- 
sils, of remarkable hardness and resistance, may be formed by 
saturating carbon with this gaseous silicon. By a process invented 
and patented by F. Bolling, it is possible to convert any piece of 
carbon, in the form of rods, bricks, or crucibles, into silicon car- 
bid. Saysa writer in Zhe Electrical Review (London), as ab- 
stracted in 7he Engineering Digest (New York, February) : 


“ Silicon carbid had been known previously only in the amorphous 
or crystalline state [carborundum] and it was supposed that it was 
formed by the sublimation of carbon and silicon; Mr. Bolling, 
however, discovered that silicon would penetrate into carbon when 
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both were in a highly heated condition. Silicon at about 1.690° 
C. exists only in the form of vapor, while carbon at this tempera- 
ture keeps its shape, it being understood that the air has no access 
to either. Silundum. as the new material has been named, or 
silicified carbon, is therefore a product that is obtained when car- 
bon ts heated in the vapor of silicon. . es 

“Silundum is fire-proof to a high degree: it can be heated in the 
air up to 1,600° C, without showing any sign of oxidation. At 


about 1.7002, ho aver, the silicon leaves the carbon and combines 
with the oxygen .. the air. Silundum can not be melted.” 


The first use to which the materia) was applied was for electric 
cooking and heating, which demand in many cases a higher tem- 
perature than can be obtained with ordinary resistance wires. 
These operations have developed enormously in recent years, and 


as electrical energy becomes cheaper, there will be a large demand 


for electric ranges, to be used likea gas-range. ‘To quote further: 


“The electric range demands a concentration of electric power 
that can not be obtained at present without overheating the wires 
or increasing the weight of the heating-plates. Silundum can be 
used at the high temperature required for the purpose. and thus 
ranges are produced that have the glowing heat of a coal fire, and 
are used exactly like those heated by coal. 

“There is a large demand for heating-apparatus for melting 
metals and for electric muffles. or high-temperature ovens for 
laboratories, and it is especially in this connection tnat the material 
fills a long-felt want. Silundum can be used at as high a tempera- 
ture as platinum, and as it is inexpensive, the apparatus is cheap 
both in first cost andin repair. For heating purposes the silundum 
rods can be used single, in Jengths up to 32 inches, depending on 
the diameter, as solid, round, flat, or square rods or tubes, or in 
the form of a grid mounted in a frame and provided with contact 
wires.” 


LITTLE PLANETS THAT WAX AND 
WANE 


ELESTIAL bodies that grow brighter and dimmer by turns 
have always been interesting objects for the astronomer. 
Among the fixt stars, which are suns, shining by their own light, 
such variability may really mean change in the light given out, or 
it may be caused by the interposition of a dark satellite which in 
its orbit comes between us and the star. Bodies that shine by re- 
flected light also wax and wane; our own moon, for instance; for 
reasons that are obvious and familiar to al). Some of the planets, 
for similar reasons, show phases like the moon’s. This is the case 
with the planet Venus. Some of the minor planets, or asteroids, 
show variability in brightness that has not yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for, and in many cases the fact, when reported by one 
astronomer, has been doubted by others. on account of the slight 
degree of change. A newly invented method, reported in Zhe 
Bulletin of the Astronémical Society of France, would seem to 
settle the matter. It is thus described in Cosmes (Paris, Decem- 
ber 26): 

“Among the many questions raised by the investigation of the 
minor planets, or asteroids, there is one on which our data are still 
very uncertain—namely, that of their variability. The fact that 
these small bodies change their brightness suddenly in certain 
cases, would appear quite beyond doubt. We may cite the planet 
Iris, for instance, which has varied by one-fourth in four hours, 
according to Dr. Clemens, or in six hours, according to Wen- 
dell; or Economia, whose brilliancy increases or diminishes by 
four-tenths in nine days. Every one knows of the variations of 
Eros which at the time ‘of its discovery puzzled astronomers so 
much, 

“Whatever explanation may be given of this, the facts seem to 
be wellestablished. To solve the problem we should have to have 
records absolutely free from all sources of error; and up to the 
present time it must be confest that it has been difficult to elimi- 
nate the personal equation or even the variations due to atmos- 
pheric causes. 


“ Astronomers, therefore, will appreciate the method devised by 
Joel Metcalf. He photographs a minor planet, making two ex- 
posures of equal duration on the same plate; the camera is so 
guided that the images of the asteroid are round, while those of 
the neighboring fixt stars show as trails. [f the two sets of star- 
trails are exactly similar throughout, it is certain that the movement 
of the clockwork and the atmospheric conditions have not varied 
during the experiment. Then, if the two images of the asteroid 
are not of the same brightness, we have proof of variation. 

“Mr. Metcalf tried the experiment on the minor planet known as 
‘1906 WE.’ A plate was twice exposed on November 6, 1906, for 
71 minutes each time, the interval between being about one minute. 
A considerable real variation was thus shown during this time. 
The method is capable of improvement, but it may be said that it 
will render great service in the work of collecting astronomical 
data.”"— Translation made for Yur. LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHERE THE SNAKE-SKINS COME FROM 


PPARENTLY there is no branch of the S. P. C. A. in the 
4 island of Java. Weare told by V. Forbin, writing in Le 
Vature (Paris), that the skinning of live snakes is practised there 
as a regular current feature of the serpent-skin industry, fast be- 
coming a very important one, which supplies the demand for snake- 
skin belts, purses, ete., worn by tender-hearted creatures of the 
gentler sex who could not bear to see a fly hurt. If any of the 
daughters of Eve object to this terrible revenge on the serpent, 
their protests should be addrest to the Minister for the Colonies 


at The Hague, as Java isunder therule of Wilhelmina. We read: 


“The exigencies of modern industry are sometimes cruel, altho 
it may be said in extenuation that custom and her sister fashion 
must bear a large share of the responsibility for these cruelties. 
If thousands of brilliant-plumaged birds are put to death yearly, 
if the shepherds of Persia and Turkestan torture their young lambs 
before killing them, in order to make their wool curly, are not these 
merely holocausts offered to our love for dress ? 

“In the case before us, it would not appear that feminine coquetry 
monopolizes the use of serpent-skins. This material does not 
serve exclusively for the manufacture of belts; it is used for a 
thousand other objects, such as purses, etc., and has even been 
successfully emp)oyed in shoemaking. 

“We must believe that the supply is unequal to the demand, and 
that the hunting of snakes for their skins is a flourishing industry, 
since a group of Dutch and American capitalists has formed at 
Batavia a company with a capital of 100,000 florins [$41,600] to 
exploit the skins of reptiles in the Dutch Indies, It is called ‘The 
Java Reptile Skin Company.’ Its methods of work are various. 
It buys up dead snakes at low prices, paying for them, according 
to length, from two to five cents, while a living reptile is worth up. 
toadollar. The difference is amply justified by the fact that it 
is very hard toskina dead snake, and that the skin is fatally injured. 
by the operation. On the contrary, the skinning process, as the: 
reader may judge, is singularly facilitated if executed on a living 
snake. That it is inhuman, barbarous, cruel, is only too certain, 
but kindness and sentimentalism may scarcely be preached to 
snake-catchers: The species most sought after is a boa peculiar 
to the Indo-Malay isles, a near relative of that of South America, 
whose length often exceeds 6 yards. . 
ings are as follows: 

“Receiving it from the catcher, who exchanges it for a modest 
sum (about 60 cents), an employee seizes it adroitly, placing one 
hand at its neck, the other at its tail. The robust reptile makes 
frantic efforts to free itself from thraldom, but it is already in the 
place of execution. The native attaches it by the neck to the trunk 
of a palm-tree, while an assistant holds it by the tail. With the 
point of a knife, manipulated swiftly and surely, the man makes a 
cut around the neck, loosens the skin sufficiently to take hold of 
it, and then, exerting all his strength, pulls off the skin as one 
would peel off a glove, while his companion holds the body rigid. 
. . . The flayed reptile is then left to await death, which usually 
comes to its relief after an hour and a quarter of terrible agony. 

“Fortunately, the annals of industry offer few such cruel trage- 
dies.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


. » The phases of its suffer- 
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RADICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL REFORM 


| 4 ELIGIOUS education as furnished by our Sunday-schools is 


carried on “with methods and a standard that would be 
more appropriate for the Middle Ages than for the twentieth cen- 
tury,” says Mr. Joseph V. Collins, of the Wisconsin State Normal 
School, Nothing has come of the flood of literature poured forth 
dealing with religious and moral education in the public schools, 
he asserts, and “the vision of an oncoming irreligious citizenship 
has driven many a clergyman and writer wild with concern for the 
future.” Hence the writer pleads for the most drastic measures of 
Sunday-school reform, Under present conditions of Sunday- 
school work, thinks Mr. Collins, it is “practicaliy impossible to 
attain anything above a low standard of achievement.” “The new 
psychology and the new education have hardly touched the 
Sunday-school except in the most superficial way.” Too little 
time is given to the actual study of the lessons; the environment 
is often productive of “mischief and disorder that would not be 
brooked for amoment in a public school”; the lessons themselves 
lack continuity, “the plan followed being to hop-skip-and-jump 
through the whole Bible every six years” ; while the great body of 
scholars and teachers often are guilty of failure to prepare lessons 
at all, Such is the analysis of present-day Sunday-school condi- 
tions which Mr. Collins, in The Educational Review (New York, 
March 1), prefixes to his definite propositions for reforms. The 
following, he thinks, “will meet all the requirements of religious 
education in the United States” : 

“This solution can be stated in one sentence: viz., @ ‘wo or 
three hours’ session on Sunday, instead of an hour's session as 
now, with changes in the administration of schools to correspond, 
The change in the administration would be the introduction of a 
study period in a main room, with classes reciting in smaller reci- 
tation-rooms, or off at one end of the main room, so as to disturb 
as little as possible those studying. By this plan the number of 
teachers needed would be greatly reduced. One teacher only would 
be sufficient to handle the study-room, keeping the pupils quiet, 
in order, and at work. The schoo) could be divided into as many 
grades as desired, and one teacher could handle one or more grades, 
dependent on the size of the schoo), that is, in any ordinary-sized 
school, Devotional exercises, including perhaps a little sermonet 
by the pastor, should come in with al) the school present, or 
all except the smallest scholars. The adult classes would be pres- 
ent at the general exercises and would then give an hour’s time to 
the discussion of a lesson as now, not remaining the full time of 
the session, The strong incentive for the children to study would 
be that every one around the individual would be studying, there 
would be quiet, regular lessons would be assigned, and text-books 
would be supplied for the pupils’ use, and maps and reference- 
books would also be at hand convenient for use of all the school, 

“Since the number of teachers would be greatly reduced, pre- 
sumably only the best would remain, These would have to put 
in longer hours, but in compensation they could be released from 
other church service, even that of the regular preaching service. 
As matters now stand, multitudes of teachers put in more hours in 
attendance at church services, including going and coming, than 
they would under the proposed plan, provided they were released 
from other engagements, and others took their places in an equi- 
table division of labor. 

“Of course a carefully prepared and graded set of lessons, put 
up in permanent book form, would be necessary. Under present 
conditions there is enormous waste in the fact that the helps lib- 
erally supplied, being adapted for temporary use only, are imme- 
diately thrown into the waste-basket as soon as or sooner than the 
pupil is done withthem, It might be thought that the publishing- 
business would be interfered with by the proposed plan; but there 
can be no doubt that the value of the product would instead be 
enormously increased, and no publisher would suffer, but rather 
would benefit by the change. The writer considers it important 


to mention this because, strange as it may seem, the publishing- 
and supply-houses are now, and doubtless would be, the greatest 


forces opposing a change in the present order of things.” 
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The children, it is urged, would benefit by this change, for to 
\hem “Sunday is a long and drearisome day in many homes.” 
Saturday being the children’s day of relaxation from mental work, 
“Sunday is extra, it is double and unnecessary measure.” “If the 
children were kept busy on Sunday afternoon (or morning) they 


would be out of mischief, would be happier, and would bein much 
better condition for work in the day-school the next forenoon,” 

Such a plan has never been tried, the writer observes, “because 
the old idea of the Sabbath made it so holy that no work of any 
kind was allowable, and study of the Bible ina school would have 
been classed as work.” 

This plan, Mr, Collins thinks, “would solve one of the most 
vexed questions in American life, viz., that of the religious educa- 
tion of the children of Catholics.” He adds; 


“If the plan here proposed worked for Protestant children, it 
would work for Catholic children as well, and the Catholic Church 
would not be slow to adopt it. No more irritating outlay of money 
is seen in our land than the virtual double taxation of Catholics 
tor the education of their children. The Catholics are certainly 
right in insisting on religious education for their children. May 
not a solution be found in proper utilization of the hours of Sunday 
for religious education ?” 

To give one half-day session to religion in this country would 
be nearly equivalent to the education offered in such countries as 
England and Germany, says the writer, who concludes his recom- 


mendations in these words: 


“The most promising plan for reforming Sunday-school work 
would be to have the longer session tried first in communities 
where the religious tone is good and where parents are sincerely 
desirous that their children shal) have a thorough religious educa- 
tion. It should be tried under the leadership of skilled leaders 
familiar with both Sunday-school and day-school work, and con- 
vinced of both the importance and value of the plan. Once a 
practical success ina few places, the custom of longer sessions 
would spread, and spread rapidly all over the country, Everything 
points to great changes in Sunday-school work in the near future. 
Why should we not have genuine Sunday-school reform, breaking 
away finally from customs begun in a small way a century or more 
ago ?” 


“CIVIC BAPTISM ”’—The sacrament of baptism is “ burlesqued ” 
by a certain public official in France, says a writer in Zhe Chozs- 
tian Observer (Louisville), and “the neutral government takes no 


notice of the event.” The offense here alluded to iscalled “acivic 


baptism” and is said to be performed by the Mayor of lvy. This 
journal describes the act thus: 


“The parents of the child and their attendants go to the City 
Hall, where the mayor awaits them, The infant is then solemnly 
dedicated to the state. The god-parents promise that in case of 
necessity they will educate the child, and: in the verbiage of this 
promise are these words: ‘That they will edueate the child ou¢szde 
of all religion, and in the only service of reason, sound judgment, 
rectitude, labor, and the Republic.’ The ‘Marsei)laise’ is sung 
and the child receives a memento in the shape of a savings-bank 
book with a deposit of five francs. 

“It is true this thing, as one of our European exchanges says, 
is still an exception. In liberal circles they even make a jest of 
it and journalists travel to Ivy to see Mayor Jules Coutant, the 
Socialist, perform the ceremony, to amuse their readers with the 
account of it. 

“But the fact remains that a zeufra/ government allows one of 
its officials, without a reprimand, or without any effort to hinder 
it, to make a travesty on the Christian religion and its sacraments. 
The wind is indicated by the direction of straws, and this straw 
indicates that the deep hatred of Christianity, which characterized 
the terrors of the French Revolution, is boiling up again from the 
deep. Everything must develop according to its own laws, and the 
development of this matter, if left unarrested, can only be a repe- 
tition of the scandalous scenes of the bitter days which, more than 


a century ago, cost France so dear.” 
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MEASURES FOR MORAL CORRECTION 
JRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL recently pleaded for 


the reintroduction of scolding as a corrective for children’s 
moral delinquency. “A sound rebuke from parents and teachers 
usually has asalutary effect, especially if the scolding, when neces- 
sary, is followed up by a punishment which has fallen still more 


7” 


into desuetude, namely, ‘flogging. So he is reported as saying 
by The Catholic Fortnightly Review (Techny, 1)].). This journal 
-declares that “it was a dark picture of the moral condition of our 
youth” that President Hal] painted in his lecture before the St. 
Louis Society of Pedagogy. Juvenile crime is not only on the in- 
crease in this country, he asserted, but “the crimes themselves are 
becoming more serious” and the age at which they are committed 


is constantly growing lower. Conditions are much the same in 


other countries, however, where accurate statistics have been com- 
piled, “A census lately taken in the schools of Germany, France, 
and England, as to the prevalence of private vice and moral un- 
cleanness among boys,” is, he said, “one of the most depressing 
and humiliating facts with which we have to reckon.” As tocrime 
among young men and adults, the United States is given first rank. 


Dr. Hall finds that we lead the world in the number of murders 


and divorces. Scolding was not the only remedy for juvenile bad 
behavior that was proposed. This Catholic journal adds: 


“President Ha)) further reeommended readings from the Bible 
as a preservative of morality. ‘This will no doubt meet with the 
approval of not a few of those in charge of our public schools. 
The next remedy will strike many as curious. Dr. Hall suggests 
that ‘moral stories ’ inculcating different virtues be made a part of 
the common-school course. On what basis, by whom, or how, or 
along what lines these stories are to be written, he did not clearly 
state. We suspect he meant such books as are issued by the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society. He spoke of an organization of German 
educators who had already prepared nine stout volumes of ‘morality- 
books.’ 

“Mildly surprizing was the Doctor’s next remedial measure. It 
consists of theatrical representations, in which the young are to 
take the parts of heroes and heroines, who, of course, must always 
‘strive for the better things.’ The young, says President Hall, 
have an especial fondness for such theatricals; they are always 
anxious ‘to take parts.* This remedy prepared the way for the 
next. Itis ‘rhythmic motion.’ In plain words—dancing. Presi- 
dent Hall created guite a stir some years ago when he insisted on 
the ethical value of the dance. He reminds us that the religious 
festivals of races in a low stage of culture are frequently accom- 
panied by religious dances. ...... 

“The really noteworthy feature of President Hall’s lecture was 
the unqualified indorsement he gave to religious training as a re- 
straint upon youthful folly, To hear the author of ‘Adolescence,’ 
one of our foremost experts in educational psychology, speak so 
strongly of the absolute need and importance of religious training 
in our schools, must have been a welcome surprize to some of the 
many educators present at the lecture, President Hall even went 
so far as to summarize his whole lecture in the concluding sentence 
by saying that if we are to effect any improvement in the education 
of our youth we must hold religious training superior to mere in- 
tellectual culture. 

“Withal, however, as in many simi)ar talks and articles by noted 
educators of the type of Dr. Hall, we noted the absence of a direct 
appeal to educators to model their work upon the teaching of 
Christ, the supreme educator of men, the friend of the young. It 
is true that, in speaking of the laicization of French schools, Dr. 
Hall stated that in proportion as the schools were dechristianized 
revolting juvenile crimes increased in France. He spoke of the 
sad spectacle in that country of prematurely old youths with all 
the marks of physical and-mental senility ; the deplorable effects 
of pagan conduct, which, in turn, is the outcome of pagan 
teaching, 

“Yet why not urge upon educators to try, at least as much as 
their opportunities permit, to impress upon their pupils the beauty 
and everlasting truth of that saying once spoken in the course of 
the most eloquent sermon ever delivered: ‘Blest are the pure in 


heart, for they shall see God’ ?” 


A GREAT RELIGIOUS FIGURE GONE 


Va CUYLER is referred to as “the last of a generation of 

great clergymen of all denominations.” Dying at his home 
in Brooklyn on February 26 he rounded out a remarkable career, 
for, as the editor of 7he Christian Advocate (New York) points 


out, “he became great early.” “At thirty he had more influence 
than most of his compeers at fifty,” declares this writer, with the 


addition that if Dr. Cuyler had any competitors he outlived them al). 

















THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
“ An inspirer of affection and of religious zeal.’ savs the editor 
of The Christian Advocate (New York), “areformer without malice, 
and a workman not to be ashamed.” 


More people are now living, probably, who have read Dr, Cuy- 
ler’s articles than have listened to his preaching. His later years 
have been prolific in contributions to religious journals, the num- 
ber, it is said, exceeding four thousand, while the number of copies 
containing his articles extend to the astonishing sum of two mil- 
lion. A temperance tract written by him and entitled “Somebody’s 
Son” has attained a reported circu)ation of over five hundred 
thousand copies. Dr. Buckley helps those who never saw the great 
preacher to construct a figure of him. Zhe Christian Advocate 
article contains such interesting personal details as these; 

“Dr. Cuyler was low in stature—a little taller than Isaac Watts, 
about aninch shorter than John Wesley, Slight in his early years, 
he never took on much flesh. As he preached in a gown or robe 
and had long arms, in the pulpit he appeared larger than he was. 
His voice was heavy and sonorous. For many years he was 
afflicted with dulness of hearing, which affected his voice some- 
what, but it never Jost the capacity of carrying his emotion to his 
hearers and kindling the same feelings in them. 

“His countenance was one of the elements of his power. None 
who saw him would think of beauty, but all would think his face, 
kindled by the flashes of his eye and beautified by his smile, one 
to be always remembered pleasantly. The strains of Dutch and 
Huguenot blood gave a peculiar cast to his eloquence, Hewas as 
vivacious as a Frenchman and as composed as a Dutchman. His 
vivacity was unquenchable, His success was astonishing in every 
place he filled. His calls were many, but he preferred to accept 
those from parts where he was well known, so that the people 


would not be a)lured by a mystic haze of distance. 


—— ————— 
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“His sermons combined all the qualities necessary to success 
sympathy. boldness. clearness, attractiveness. He did not need 
to prove things to his congregation, for his people loved him and 
believed in him: vet he taught them to think. He became the 
idol of all evangelical people, but an idol not worshiped, simply 
loved, therein differing from most idols. He was a wondrous 
converser, generally leading in conversation, but ever ready to ex- 
press pleasure or wonder or sympathy when anything of mportance 
was suggested. IJninterviews had with representatives of the press 
he displayed such an intensity of speech and vigor of thought that 
Usually 
he wrote and read his sermons, but was an extemporaneous speaker 
Sometimes he was both witty and humorous in 
his written sermons, but never did a low joke fall from his lips, 


when published they resembled chaste yet strong essays. 
of the first class. 


nor did he indulge in slang. His discourses were usually brief, 
and that ina period when most distinguished preachers were in- 
clined to be long. 

“Opposed to slavery, he would not affiliate with extremists like 
Garrison and Phillips. Asa believer in Prohibition he did not 
consider it necessary to turn from the party of which he was one 
oi the founders, being rather a prophet within the lines than one 
without. His appearances upon the politica) p)atiorm were inire- 
quent, ut when in his opinion any crisis arose, his voice rang 
clear and his opinions hit like bullets. The press sought them and 
spread them far and wide. 

“Asa Presbyterian he was of the new school in theology and 
was in the organization until the old and new schools reunited. 
Dr. Van Dyke, Sr., thought him Jacking in adherence to the o)d 
ways and statements. When he allowed Miss Smiley, a Quaker- 
ess, to speak in his pulpit, Dr. Van Dyke said in a meeting of the 
Presbytery : ‘Has it come to this, that a woman, unbaptized and 
unordained, shall be permitted to speak from the pulpit of a Pres- 
byterian church ?* Kin =: 

“Dr, Cuyler had a peculiar form of courage. 
of Theodore Tilton from the latter’s youth, but was saddened by 
his deflection from the Gospel and his erratic reforms, some of 
which he considered deforms. In the Beecher case, when Ti)ton 
was the plaintiff, the latter became extremely unpopular. On a 
certain Sunday Dr. Cuyler descended from the pulpit and the peo- 
ple as usua] shook hands with him. Tilton had come in that 
morning to hear his old friend preach. As he was going out, look- 
ing askance at Dr. Cuyler, the Jatter stretched out his hand and 
said; ‘How do you do, Theodore?” One of Dr. Cuyler’s friends 
was incensed and said to Dr. Cuyler: ‘The hand that shakes the 
hand of Theodore Tilton can not shake mine.’ Said the Doctor: 
‘Tam very sorry, but it would be too large a price to pay for one 


hand-shake to give the control of one’s hand to another.’” 


He was a friend 


CHINESE ASSIMILATION OF JEWS 
W HY have the Jews in China given up their religion, customs, 

language. and almost every other characteristic until it is 
now well-nigh impossible to tell a Jew from a native, while in all 
the rest of the world the Jew has preserved his identity with a 
sharpness that is one of the wonders of human history? This 
question js answered by a Jewish writer. Mr. S. M. Perkmann, in 
The International (London), It has been known for centuries 
that there is a sma)) colony of Jews Jiving at Kaifung. China, who 
have largely merged with the Chinese. They abstain from pork, 
extract the sinew from slaughtered cattle, and mostly marry among 
their own tribe, but all other Jewish rites, including circumcision, 


have gone into ob)ivion. . 


The physiognomies are “ quite Chinese,” 
tho now and then a Jewish type is seen, “even the Jewish woman 
has crippled feet like the other Chinese women.” and they have 
not “the slightest idea what it means to be a Jew.” 

The secret of this almost perfect assimilation, the writer believes, 
lies in the fact that when the Jews came among the Eastern Asiatic 


people the Chinese gave them “a)) privileges and a)) rights, making 


friends of them, and the Jews could not see any reason for keep- 


> 


ing themselves aloof from the Chinese.” By degrees “the more 


convenient religion (according to human understanding) has proved 


to be the fittest and to survive.” This writer accepts as probable 


the supposition that these transformed Chinese Jews are descend- 


ants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. He tries to imagine their 
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state of mind when first they found themselves immigrants im 
China. We read: 

“They naturally must have been surprized to find a great civil- 
ized nation with a history thousands of years older than their own 
(Yao the Great reigued in China some 200 years before Abraham 
was born), a nation confessing monotheism but still without the 
slightest idea of *fahveh’ and of his chosen people; a nation with- 
out a nobility to grasp the best positions in the Government, but 
giving all honor and all preference to the learned man, the same 
as it was always with the Jews: a nation possessing Holy Serip- 
tures of a superior ethical quaiity, but without pretension to reve- 
Jation, but only teachings of their sages: a nation in possession of 
a book called * }72-4A¢2g¢° of such high philosophical standing that. 
as proved by Dr, Paul Carus, Leibnitz had taken many a thing 
from it, and Confucius, in the Jast years of his life, said, if he had 
to live another fifty years he would devote the whole time to study 
the ‘V7A-king.” No wonder that all that stimulated the Jews to 


“The astonishment of the immigrated Jews must have grown 
continually, seeing that all the ethical tenets which were reveaied 
1o them by God as a preference 10 his chosen people they found in 
China not only taught and commanded but practically exercised : 
they, the aliens, were treated with the same kindness as the Chinese 
themse)ves, and became aware of the fact that ‘to Jove his neigh- 
bor, and to love the stranger as himself,” which was commanded 
to them by God (Lev. xix.), and ‘not to do to others as one would 
not that it should be done to him,’ was taught to the Chinese by 
their sages out of righteousness and common sense. The Jews 
found still more, that the same sages who taught their people love 
to their fellow men in the highest and nobjest degree (teachings of 
Lao-Tze and Buddha) did not teach any compulsory obligations 
of men to God, but Jeit to the discretion of every one to treat re- 
ligion as a strictly private affair. Neither are the Chinese com- 
manded to love God, nor to believe in God, nor to fulfil command- 
ments not comprehensible to men, as there are many in the Bible 
(altho the commandments of the Bible certainly have their good 
reasons, but are not known to us); even more, one of the three 
founders of Chinese religion, Confucius, was himself an agnostic.” 


A)) these considerations, this writer implies, should have bearing: 
pon the question of Jewish assimilation. He observes ; 


“Jt is unquestionably true, and would be of salutary consequences, 
if the powerful dictators of the world would take it as a guidance, 
that to grant unrestricted emancipation and freedom is the most 
practical means to make a sincere and devoted friend of an immi- 
grated alien minority or even of a subdued nation, whereas pres- 
sure, restrictions, and persecution provoke adversity and enmity. 
[t will always remain true that the best way to conquer an enemy 
is to make a friend of him. China realized this truth and has al- 
ways acted accordingly. China has aways granted equal freedom 
and equal rights to every one regardless of nationality or of faith, 
and she has succeeded in converting the adopted strangers into 
true and faithfu) sons of their great country ; 
captured at Albazin in 1685... 6.6. 

“But freedom and emancipation alone would not be sufficient to 
make a cultured nation, like the Jews have been since thousands of 
years, abandon their faith and their nationality. The Jewish nation 
was in possession of Holy Scriptures designing them to be the 
only beloved chosen people of God, they had a history fu)) of heroic 
deeds, and were always proud of both. 

“Now, it is true, freedom and emancipation could be sufficient 
to make of the immigrated alien Jews patriotic sons of China, as 
freedom and emancipation have made the Jews in France and 
England patriots heart and soul. But why have the Jews in China 
been assimilated and have even abandoned their religion, and have 
renunciated their privilege to be the first-born son of God?) Why 
could the Jews resist the high-cultured nations England and France 
and keep their own? When we see the same Jewish nation suc- 
cessfully defending their position on one battlefield 
thoroughly overpowered and beaten in another struggle, must we 
not infer from it that success and failure was not dependent on 
the power of the Jews so much as on the weapons and strength of 


Being myself a Jew I feel a little uncomfortable 


witness the Cossacks 


and being 


their opponents ? 


in analyzing the causes and effects of these struggles, ending so 


differently. But it can never be humiliating to confess the truth, 


and I must confess that the Jewish position in the struggle against 


the Christian was very strong and advantageous, and on the con- 


trary very weak and disadvantageous against the Chinese.” 
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= LETTERS AND ART . 


REVIVAL OF “KING JOHN" 


3 VEN Shakespeare can spell novelty Lor us when one of his 

~ )ittle-used plays is given public representation. Mr, Man- 
cell's production of “ King John” at the New Amsterdam Thearer, 
New York, is received with gratitude on that score, and with var) 
Jy comments on others. My. Winter calls it the most important 
dramatic event of the year, and devotes more than two columns to 
}ts consideration. Other commentators, such as Mr. Fyles, of 
The Evening Post, welcome the event “with respect and gratitucle,” 
while sti)) others acknowledge it a “commendable enterprise.” lt 
is at least an occasion for brushing up one’s theatrical history, and 
here the chroniclers show varying degrees of care. Mr. Winter. 
whose knowledge of stage lore is unrivaled, names E, L, Davei- 
port as our last representative of the part, and tells us that the 
American stage has also seen as Atug fohn Douglas, Cooper, 
Barry, Junius Brutus Booth (both father and son of that name). 
Charles Kean, and Hamblin, The dramatic writers of Zhe Sui 
and Zhe Horld profess to recall the time when Edwin Booth used 
to stir his audience in the rdle, tho Mr. Winter says he never as- 
sumed it. England has in our day seen the part enacted by both 
F, KR, Benson and Beerbohm Tree, and it is an interesting coinci- 
dence that Mr. Tree is planning an early revival) in which Miss 
Ellen Terry will play Constance for the first time. Mr. Winter 
presents an interesting analysis of the play, in the course of which 


Ne says. 


“The dramatic thread of the tragedy is the opposition of Avg 
John and Prince Arthur, in a contest for the crown of England, 
the title to which is lawfully vested in the Prince, while the pos- 
session of it is unlawfully vested in the King. Behind the Prince 
stands his mother, the passionate, picturesque Covs/avce, clamor- 
ous for his royal birthright, and frantic in dolorous lamentation 
when that birthright is bartered. Behind the King stands the arro- 
gant Queen-Mother, Adiwer, inspiring her son to hold, by the 
strong hand, that sovereignty to which she knows he is not entitled 
and can not otherwise maintain; and behind him also stands the 
gay, martial, buoyant, truculent, honest /wa/condridge. whom no 
peril can daunt and no obstacle impede. Sometimes in alliance 
and sometimes in opposition, the scheming, potent ?A2//p, King 
of France, whether as friend or foe, is a continual menace to the 
English usurper, Behind all—the spring and impulse of the action 
—stands Cardinal Pandulph, legate of the Pope, prompting to 
war or peace, as best befits his political purpose to augment the 
papal power. Viewed even asa fanciful epitome of old English 
history—while allowing for its compression of events and its proved 
errors of alleged fact—the play is exceptionally luminous and 
vitally interesting. Viewed as a study of human nature it is 
precious for its substance of truth and marvelous for its beauty of 
expression. Maternal love and grief are nowhere else put into 
such superlative words as those of Constance, The exquisite scene 
in which 4r¢hwvr pleads and /7vbe77 relents is, of its pathetic 
order, unmatched and unmatchable. The consistent preservation 
of poetic tone is not less absolute than the sustainment of perfect 
fidelity to nature and essential fact. Avg /ohu, in reality, was 
as contemptuous of the ‘bell, book, and candle’ of the Church as 
faulconbrtdgée is, in the play. His surrender to Rome, like his 
surrender to the Barons when he signed the Great Charter, was 
an act conceived in policy and performed under compulsion—for 
he well knew that what was demanded would soon be extorted if 
it were not then given. In the tragedy he is shown—after the death 
of his formidable mother, and lacking her counsel and support—to 
be gradually but surely breaking, beneath the affliction of a haunt- 
ing doubt and a secret terror. Disasters thicken around him. 
Omens attright him. The féver that is heavy on him has troubled 
him fora long time. His heart is sick. The death of Arthur, 
tor which he knows himself responsible, is a burden upon his guilty 
mind. He fee)s that his friends are falling away. He dreads the 
power of Rome, He dreads the power of France, Above all 
things else, he dreads the nameless horror of an inscrutable, retrib- 
utive Fate. From the moment when Avng /ofhn incites and en- 


joins AZudert to murder Prince Arthur the atmosphere of the 


tragedy is tremulous with a feartul apprehension of mysterious, 
impending doom. From that moment the monarch, tho he walks 
in sunlight, is conscious of the ever-darkening shadow,” 

Mr. Mantel], this writer avers, manifests “a broad comprehension 
of the whole subject.” and enriches the stage “with a Shake- 
spearian figure not less magnificent than true.” Oramatic critics in 


\yese days inirequently occupy themselves with the question of 














ROBERT MANTELL AS “KING JOHN.” 


Vhe large result of great talents and many years of experience, says 
William Winter, is shown in a noble achievement, 


acting, and hence rarely is so full an analysis of a player’s interpre- 
tation of a part ottered us as the following : 


“Mr. Mantell . . . endues the miserable sovereign at once with 


a dangerous personality. a nervous temperament. a disquieted 
mind, a sinister look, and an impetuous, irascible demeanor 

making him a man who, while bold in pretension and expeditious 
in movement, is, furtively, ill at ease, continually rancorous and 
capable of evil, and yet, at vital moments, weakly irresolute. His 
Impersonation. accordingly, is all of one piece. so that, when he 
reaches the King’s temptation of Aidert to do a murder, he only 
fully reveals a nature that he has already indicated. That terrible 
speech of Avug John to Hudert— I hada thing to say “—he speaks 
in a hollow undertone, placing, however, a distinct, blood-curdling 
emphasis on the conclusive phrases—‘ Death —‘A grave ! ’—and 
enforcing them with gesture and glance so baleful, and of suc} 
fatal meaning, that the observer shudders with horror. The sud- 
den change to grisly exultation, with the words ‘1 could be merry 
now !’ intensifies that impartment of dread. Indeed. the whole 
treatment of the temptation scene is admirable for its investiture 
of wickedness with plausibility, and for its subtle transparency — 
the suggestion of treachery, cruelty, and hideous crime being mad 

in sucha way that Hudert's acceptance of it and compliance wit! 
it seem unconstrained and natural. The King’s convulsive, cling 
ing grasp of the hand of P/z/ip, when the Cardinal threatens the 
curse of Rome, is a significant forerunner of thatsubmission whici 
his shifting, irresolute mind will, in its subsequent access of ins 


frmity, make to his spiritual lord. and it is all the more felicitous, 


en 
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as a touch of art, because it follows a splendid burst of passion, 
in the defiance of the imperious priest. But, while Mr. Mantell 
does not, in any scene, act for ‘points,’ his finest effects are ob- 
tained in the scenes with Hubert and inthe death scene. His 
shrill and querulous denunciation of //“ée77, after the defection of 


the distempered barons—in the telling words, ‘/ had mighty cause 

















From *' Adice’s Adventures In Wonderland.” By courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 


A MAD TEA PARTY. 


The Hatter in the act of proposing his riddle,“ Why is a raven like a 


writing-desk ? 


to wish him dead, but sow hadst none to kill him,’ is exactly in 
the fitting tone of irrational, panic-stricken tremor and self-pity, 
while the frantic revulsion of feeling, when Yuder? exclaims ‘young 
Arthur is alive,’ is rightly and most ettectively made to express 
itself in hysterical clamor of relief. A singularly fortunate make- 
up intensifies every effect of the actor’s art. Mr. Mantell’s Avg 
John, when he is first seen, is seen to be a sick man, feverish in 
body and distrest in mind. The aspect is singular, menacing, 
almost repulsive, and yet it is attractive—possessing the reptile 
fascination of the serpent. The face is blanched. The gaze of 
the cruel blue eyes is sometimes concentrated, cold, and stony, 
sometimes wavering and shifting, as is the habit of self-conscious 
evil. The lips are full, red, and sensual. 
with a shock of reddish hair, . 


The head is crowned 
“No essential detail of the part has been forgotten; no illu- 
minative characteristic of it has been omitted. Thought is 
manifested in every device of treatment, and prudent care of the 
voice is shown in an improved and fluent elocution, obedient to 
each ordainment of design. Those facts possess a decisive signifi- 
cance. Mr. Mantel] has brought to a task of uncommon magni- 
tude a fine intuition, sedulous study, profound sincerity, and a rare 
faculty of impersonation, and so the large result of great talents 
and many years of experience is shown in a noble achievement.” 


Mr. Winter dwells especially upon the death scene of the King, 


and comparisons are made with some of the greatest histrionic 


artists. Weread: 


“The body of the King, convulsed with pain, is shrunken and 
withered. His hairand beardaredisheveled. His faceis ghastly, 
and, as seen in the flickering light, it gleams with the gathering 
dew of death. He has thrown aside his rich attire, and is clad in 
black trunks and long black hose, with a white shirt, torn open at 
the throat; around his shoulders there is a loose robe. A more 
piteous spectacle—made awful with mysterious, grim, and weird 
environment—has not been seen; and Mr. Mantell makes the illu- 
sion so complete that the theater is forgotten. The threadlike, 
gasping, whispering, despairing voice in which he utters the dying 
speeches of Kimg /ohun—the abject, pitiful supplication that his 
kingdom’s rivers may be allowed to take their course through his 
burned bosom—can only be heard with tears. If pity and terror be 
the legitimate object of tragedy—touching the heart and thrilling 
and exalting the mind—Mr. Mantell, assuredly, has accomplished 
its object. Wonderful death scenes have, at long intervals, been 
shown upon our stage; those, for example, of Ristori, in Queen 
Elizabeth ; Davison, in Othello; Edwin Booth, in Atng Lear; 
Henry Irving, in Azzg Louzs,; Salvini in Coxrade,; the death 
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scene of Robert Mantell’s Avug John is worthy to rank with the 


best of them. The art of it is superb. 
sink deep into every heart. 


The monition of it should 
To each one of us the hour of death 


must come—the forlorn, abject isolation from humanity —the awful 
opening of that dread pathway which every human being must 


tread alone—the great mystery—the piteous solitude, when mor- 


tality breathes its last sigh and murmurs its last farewell.” 


“PUNCH’S” GREATEST CARTOONIST 


ATTER-DAY illustrators have tried their hand with the won- 

~ derful Ace who visited Wonderland, but it is doubtful if 
any self-respecting child, to say nothing of the judicious adult, will 
give up Tenniel for later comers. So at least a writer who signs 
the initials “KE, C. B.” seems to feel in speaking of “the recent 
flood of preposterous attempts to challenge” Tenniel’s work as 
“Lewis Carroll’s” illustrator, The stamp which this artist, now 
just turned ninety, gave to the figures of Carroll’s story, we may be 
surprized to learn, was not “the result of any keen sympathy be- 
tween author and artist.” 


adds ; 


In the London Daly News this writer 


“Dodgson did not admire Tenniel’s illustrations; and Tenniel 


did not admire Dodgson. Happily, that perfect combination of 
text and picture was a part of the purpose of things, and it came 
duly to fulfilment, Tenniel’s spleen never took him far, Of that 
temper which has handed down to this day, on the cover of Pusch. 
Doyle’s hatred of Brougham (whose face a faun is dragging in the 
dirt at the end of a string) Tenniel had nothing. He ts to-day 
what he always was among his colleagues and friends, the most 


. ~ nt , ” 
courteous of old-world gentlemen. 

Tenniel’s birthday occurred on February 28, an occasion which 
vives the writer his cue for measuring the achievements of this 
greatcartoonistof Punch. For fifty years he drew for this journal, 
and nothing of his long series of contributions is probably more 
famous than his “ Dropping the Pilot,” which marked Bismarck’s 
retirement from active life. 
here. 


It istoo familiar to need reproduction 
The writer draws this picture : 


“Retired from the world as he is, and visited with the cruelest 
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From ‘¢ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 


THE MOCK TURTLE TELLING HIS STORY. 
One of Tenniel’s pictures that helped make the fame of Alice. 














1909) 


of a)} the privations of sense, the loss of sight, the old man surely 


enjoys such consolations as come to few at the end of the journey. 


Fame is a thing never easily measured; and his is quite immeas: 
urable. Every one who saw Pusch at all during the fifty years 


that ended in 1gor, every one who knows the ‘Alice’ books, has 


done homage to the art of Tenniel. 


His pencil has pleased mil- 
lions, and wili please millions more. 


Never since Hogarth’s day 




















SIR JOHN TENNIEL AT NINETY. 
For fifty years cartoonist for Punch, so firmly did he estab- 


lish his own tradition of political cartoons, says the London 7imes, 


that it is still supreme both in P2e2ch and elsewhere. 


was such a universality of appreciation. From the children in the 
nursery, laughing over “a/her Ill7¢@liam or the Mad flatter, to 


John Ruskin on the pinnacle of criticism, uttering judgment on 
the cartoons, he has delighted all. ‘Tenniel,’ said Ruskin, ‘has 
much of the largeness and symbolic mystery of imagination which 
belonged to the great leaders of classic art ; in the shadowy masses 
and sweep of lines of his great compositions there are tendencies 
which might have won his adoption into the school of Tintoret.’ 

“Tenniel may claim, indeed, to have created the cartoon as un- 
derstood in England. When Punch took a young artist of ideals, 
fresh from painting fresco on the walls of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and made of him its chief pictorial satirist and commentator 
on great affairs, a new influence was brought into play. If we 
consider all that marks the best work of Tenniel, the splendid firm- 
ness and purity of his line, the loftiness of his conception, the bold- 
ness and fidelity of his treatment, the wonderful strength of it all, 
we take away an impression of dignity—dignity such as showed 
itself in the erect and quiet personality, in the avoidance of all 
publicity and display in his simple, secluded life, in the refusal to 
grasp at money, in the unbroken maintenance through fifty years 
of a standard of effort that outlasted the power of the pencil. He 
could draw President Carnot bounding in air like a ballet-dancer, 
and the picture would be dignified. He could show the British 
Lion in preposterous check trousers and white waistcoat, and there 
would be dignity in it. In the long discussions at the Punch table 
about the next cartoon, Tenniel would never suggest a topic. He 
would sit smoking silently ; and when the politicians had settled 
the subject, the artist would go home, devote the next day to 
thought, and the next to execution. 

“But tho Tenniel stood aloof from the political debates, he had 
his opinions, and held them strongly. His Disraeli, that Protean 
caricature that had throughout all its mutations the smile of the 
trickster, was drawn with no indifferent hand. His Abraham Lin- 
coln was touched by a less reasonable prejudice. An honest man’s 
point of view is likely to make itself felt in the course of produc- 
tion of some 2,500 weekly cartoons. Whoever had suggested the 
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cartoon, he had always to admit that lenniel had brought much 
to it, and improved upon the notion. Tenniel’s stamp, for all his 
nt <a. alf " mr nf PD . ae ne bs 
silence, is upon half a century of Punch policy—the stamp of a 
downright nature, touched with something more nearly akin to 
magnanimity than was ever before seen, perhaps, in political 
draftsmanship.” 


Of all changes Tenniel has lived to see, says the writer, the 


change in Pzwzch is not the least or the least significant. They 
are set out in this wise; 
“His first editor thought nothing of going down to the Fleet- 


Street Office in fishing-boots and a sombrero, Mr, Owen Seaman 
has never darkened the door of the modern Pwyvchk office in any 
such impossible attire. Old Punch reeked of the Bohemia of fifty 
years ago, that grew its beard, and smoked its clay, and borrowed 
money, and lived on hot brandy-and-water and boon companion- 
ship. Modern Punch is as thoroughly upper-class and well-bred 
as is consistent with being openly and unblushingly clever. It 
meets the country gentleman and the smart young stock-broker on 
their own ground. Of the great Charles Keene some one uttered 
the half-truth that ‘he could not draw a gentleman,’ and Keene’s 
Punch work—that brilliant episode in the history of black-and- 
white art—drew the whole of its inspiration from the intimate life 
of the middle classes. 


spirit of old Punch. 


That work was a pertect expression of the 
But when Tenniel retired, ?wzc# lost the 
last of the men who confest to a knowledge of and an interest in 
the middle classes. ‘Those classes read their Pwzch to-day; but 
itis no more a mirror held up tothem. It is a light work of in- 


formation—occasionally obscure to them 
of the wealthy class. 


on the habits and ideas 
Punch has perhaps never been cleverer, 
either with pen or pencil, than he is to-day : and he has certainly 
never been so aristocratic. The old man in his hermitage at Maida- 


vale has seen every motion of that melancholy change.” 


NEW COPYRIGHT PROVISIONS 


bo long agitation in favor of a revised copyright law has 

finally resulted in a bill that adds fourteen years to an 
author’s proprietary rights. The first term of twenty-eight years 
allowed by the old law remains unchanged, but the renewal term 
is to extend over an additional twenty-eight instead of fourteen 


vears, making fifty-six inall. Existing copyrights may be extended 

















““UNARMING.” 


Tenniel’s cartoon in Punch on the occasion of Gladstone’s retirement. 
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upon the same terms. The new bill also provides for specific 
changes that make easier the interpretation of the statute. As 
The Evening Post (New York) presents it in abstract, we read : 

“Copyright may now be secured for all the ‘writings’ of an 
author, using the constitutional expression, In enumerating and 
classifying works protected by copyright. the bill is more explicit 
than the present statutes, and adds the following new designations : 
‘Lectures, sermons, and addresses, prepared for oral delivery ’: 
*dramatico-musical compositions ’; ‘plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character’; ‘reproductions of a work of art,’ and ‘prints 
and pictorial illustrations,’ in lieu of ‘engravings,’ ‘cuts,’ and 
‘chromos,’ and ‘works of art’ instead of the present specific desig- 
nations, ‘painting,’ ‘drawing,’ ‘statue,’ and ‘statuary.’ Express 
provision is made that compilations, abridgments, adaptations, 
arrangements, dramatizations, or translations and works repub- 
lished with new matter shall be considered new works subject to 
copyright.” 

The great development in the industry that produces mechanical 
musical instruments had made the old law relating to copyright on 
music one of the most exasperating. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Sousa, the bandmaster, has frequently urged that the cause of 
music was imperiled in this country because the popular composer 
was simply enriching the makers of pianolas and other devices for 
“canned music” at the cost of his own pocket-book. 


musical work, it is stated: 


As regards 


“The bill provides, as does the present law, that the author shall 
have the sole right to perform the work publicly for profit, but 
adds the sole right ‘to make any arrangement or setting of it or of 
the melody of it in any system of notation or any form of record 
from which it may be read or reproduced.’ The composer’s con- 
trol of the reproduction of his music by mechanical instruments is 
qualified as follows: (@) to cover only music published and copy- 
righted after the act goes into effect; (4) not to include music by 
a foreign author or composer unless the foreign state or nation of 
which he is a subject grants to citizens of the United States simi- 
lar rights; (c) whenever the owner of a musical copyright has used 
or permitted or acquiesced in the use of his work upon parts of 
instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the musical work, 
any other person may make similar use of the work upon the pay- 
ment of a royalty of two cents on each part manufactured, notice 
to be filed in the copyright office of such use or license to use by 
the copyright proprietor.” 

The least satisfactory part of the new law is the continuation of 
the so-called “manufacturing clause.” says the Springfield Repwd- 
lican. A book to be copyrighted in this country must be “set up,” 
printed, and bound within its territory. Logically the copyright 
law is not the place for regulations of these matters, thinks 7/e 
Republican. The proper place for the protection of the American 
printing industry, it is suggested, is in the tarift laws. “It is not 
seemly nor good for the country to compel foreign publishers to 
send their works to this country to be set up in type and to have 
their engravings and lithographs made here, no matter if foreign 
workmen are more skilful.” “This selfish stipulation,” continues 
The Republican, quoting Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, “is 
one of the things that keeps America remote and provincial, so 
that an American book is never seen in Europe.” So long as this 
provision stands on our statute-books, says 7he Evening Post, 
“we can not be admitted to the Berne Convention, to which nine- 
tenths of the leading countries are glad to adhere, and which puts 
the foreigner absolutely on the same footing as the native, so far 
as concerns protecting him from having his literary property 
stolen.” It asserts that our Jaw “still keeps us out of the circle of 
civilized nations, in this matter of literary property,” and adds that 
“until we get ready to go the whole figure, and sign and live up to 
the Berne Convention, we shall justly be classified, in this particu- 
lar, among the unenlightened and backward nations.” This jour- 
nal gives the following abstracts of the manufacturing.and im- 
porting sections : 

“American manufacture is required in the case of a book, not 


only as regards type-setting in the United States, but ‘if the text 
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be produced by lithographic or photoengraving process, then by 
a process wholly performed within the limits of the United States.’ 
The provision is also extended to illustrations within a book, and 
to separate lithographs and photoengravings, ‘except where in 
either case the subjects represented are located in a foreign country.” 
The printing and binding of the book must also be performed with- 
in the United States. Photographs are released from the present 
requirement that they ‘shall be printed from negatives made within 
the United States or from transfers made therefrom.’ The ‘origi- 
nal text of a book of foreign origin in a language or languages 
other than English’ is also excepted from the requirements of type- 
setting inthe United States. A new @d@-¢x/e77m protection is given 
books printed abroad in the English language. If one complete 
copy of such book is deposited in the copyright office not later than 
thirty days after publication abroad, copyright is granted fora 
period of thirty days from the date of receipt of the copy. If an 
authorized edition of the book is produced from type set in the 
United States during this second thirty days, the full term of copy- 
right is secured. 

“The much discust provisions prohibiting the importation of 
copyrighted books are considerably modified. The importation 
of Airatical copies of any work copyrighted is prohibited, and the 
importation of any books, ‘a/the authorized by the author or pro- 
prietor, which have not been produced in accordance with the 
manufacturing provisions, is prohibited. The Act of 1891 permits 
importation of books in ‘the case of persons purchasing for use 
and not for sale, who import, subject to the duty thereon, not more 
than /wo copies of such book at any one time.” The new law per- 
mits importation, *not more than eve copy at one time, for individual 
use, and not for sale,’ and adds the proviso that ‘such privilege of 
importation shall not extend to a foreign reprint of a book by an 
American author copyrighted in the United States.’ The Act of 
18gt allows importation in good faith for the use of societies incor- 
porated or established for educational, philosophical, literary, or 
religious purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for 
any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning. The new 
law confines the privilege to ¢vco/fporvared societies or institutions, 
but adds scientific societies and ‘any State. school, college, uni- 
versity, or free public library’; but while the Act of 1891 permits 
‘/wo copies in any one invoice’ to be so imported, the new law 
provides for ‘not more than eve copy of any such book in one in- 
voice’ when ‘for use and not for sale.’” 


PADEREWSKI'S SORROW—P aderewski. it is said, in achieving 
preeminence as a pianist, has really defeated the prime ambition 
of his life—to become a famous composer. He plays so well that 
the public can not be made to believe that he can also be a great 
composer, says the critic of the New York Avening Post, hence 
his works rarely appear on concert programs. In this respect he 
suffers as did both Liszt and Rubinstein, whose “fame as players 
was so overwhelming that the public deemed it impossible that they 
should be great composers too.” Says the writer : 


“Liszt finally adopted the motto, ‘I can wait,’ but Rubinstein 
fumed to the end; both hated the piano, and felt insulted if asked 
to play. They were perfectly right in believing that they were 
even greater as creators than as interpreters: but the world was 
slow in realizing the truth. 

“Paderewski began to write music when he was only seven years 
old. and it was always his aim to become a great composer, if pos- 
sible. He succeeded in this years ago. His ‘Manru’ is the most 
fascinating opera since ‘Carmen,’ and its disappearance from the 
Metropolitan repertoire is a profound mystery and piece of folly, 
for it was given near the close of one season four times, to crowded 
houses, the last time on an afternoon when Paderewski created 
opposition to his own opera by giving a concert in Carnegie Hall. 
He has written songs, among which are gems of the first water. 
He has written enchanting short piano pieces, dyed in Polish 
colors, and last season he played here a masterly set of variations 
and a sonata rich in musical material, profound in content. His 
superb pianoforte concerto will become very popular—when he is 
dead ; and his ‘Fantaisie Polonaise ’ will rank among the greatest 
of modern tone-poems., But at present the world has no use for 
these things, for Paderewski is altogether too popular as a pianist 
to make the envious professionals eager to augment his fame by 
playing his music.” 
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Adams, Oscar Fay. A Motley _Jest—Shake- 
spearian Diversions. 16mo, pp. 64. Boston: Sher 
man, French & Co. $1 net 

Atkinson, William Walker Mind-Power, or 
The Law of Dynamic Mentation. 8vo, pp. 441 
Chicago: Progress Co 





Austen, Jane Per. 
Emma. 2 vols. Mansfie 
trated in colors. 12zmo 
Co Six vols Sach $1.25 f 

These six volumes comp lete the edition 
of Jane Austen's novels having notes by 
R. Brimley Johnson and illustrations in 
colors by A. Wallis Mills. Nothing ad- 
ditional to what has already been said in 


these columns remains now to be said of 
the typography and binding orot Mr. Mills’s 
illustrations. In each and all 
edition is a completely satisfying one. 


details the 
We 
know not when or where one more so has 
been issued. 





Avebury, The Right Hon Lord. Pence and 
Happiness. 12mo, pp. x-386. New Y¢ The Mac- 
millan Co $1.50 net 

Bartlett, Frederick Orin. The Web of the 
Golden Spider. Illustrated. :r2mo, pp. 354. Bos 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co $1, 50. 

Bashford, H. H. The Pilgrims’ March. r2mo, 
Pp. 320. New York: Henry Holt &Co. $1.50. 

Bazin, Réné. ‘‘This, my Son.’ Translated by 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 12mo, pp. 307. New York 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Benedict, Clare. A Resemblance and other 
Stories. 3r2mo, pp. 377. New York: G. Put- 
nam’s ms. $1.50. 

Blackwood, Algernon. Jimbo—A Fantasy. r2mo, 
pp. 225. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Bower, B. M. The Lonesome Trail. Frontis- 
piece. 12mo, pp. 297. New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Caine, Hall. My Story. 8vo, pp. 402. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2 

A man is not a hero to his valet, and he 


must not try to make himself a hero to his 
public. Pepys and Montaigne are models 
in this way and Mr. Hall Caine has in the 
same manner stamped upon his pages the 
impress of reality. He has let us see him 
as he is and has not shown any regard to 
that rule of perspective by which an auto- 
biographer may keep himself so aloof from 
(or even above) his reader that he fulfils 
the of Campbell that 

lends enchantment to the view.” 

Some critics in reviewing this book have 
declared that the author has merely writ- 
ten it to show with what great men he as- 
sociated, or was by public opinion asso- 
ciated. It is true that the Manx novelist 
speaks fondly of his ‘‘literary relations, 
sometimes very intimate, with Ruskin, 
R. D. Blackmore, Wilkie Collins, Robert 
Buchanan, JT. E. Brown, Tennyson, and 
Gladstone.’ But the staple of the work 
is furnished by the chapters on Rossetti 
which occupy half the book. There is a 
photograph in which Caine and Rossetti 
are sitting in the poet’s ‘‘Green Drawing 
Room,” and altogether the Manx novel- 
ist seems to think that Rossetti was the 
greatest and most important friend of his 
life. If we think that in this autobio- 
graphical sketch he rather exploits this 
friendship as reflecting a sort of glory upon 
himself, we must add that this delightful 
and naive egotism adds immensely to the 
pleasure of the reader over this work as a 
self-revelation and a psychological docu- 
ment. 

But we think that this egotism, amusing 
as it is to study, sometimes results in an 
exhibition of bad taste which betrays the 
true character of the novelist’s friendship 
for the poet-artist. Hall Caine dwells too 


axiom ‘*distance 
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much on the details of the poet's chloral 


habit and there is something almost 
in the 
upon the 
for the 


phari- 


saical which he utters 
the poet’s wife 


of reco, ering the collection 


comment 

exhumation of 
pur} IISE 
as which 


coftin.  ¢ 


of poen Rossetti had laid with her 
had 


Was 


‘aine suggests 
that his 
“it was doing no good 
and 
and 


in the 
oceurred to the 


now at 


that it 
poet t penance 
an end, that 
to leave hidden in 
hereupon makes the very 
ungrammatical statement : 

‘If in the daily sight of the growing 
reputation of younger men, his friends and 
comrades of no better genius, Rossetti be- 


the grave, etc.,” 


S 


unnecessary 


gan to be influenced with thoughts like 
these, without reflecting that while it may 
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JOHN LA FARGE, 
Whose volume “ The Higher Life in Art,” 
reviewed in these columns on March 6 


Was 


have been an act of emotional weakness 
to bury his poems, it would be an of 
desecration to take them up.’ 


act 
That this tone should pervade almost 
the whole of the chapters relating to Ros- 
setti simply results in giving a reader the 
measure of Caine, but not of Rossetti, 
whom, it would seem, the author of ‘‘The 
Manxman”’ was utterly incapable of un- 
derstanding. When he talks of Rossetti’s 
“friends and comrades of no better gen- 
ius’? the ‘‘daily sight of whose 
reputation’’ spurred him to 


growing 
take meas- 
ures for the rescue of his own, 
have been, usual, 


Caine may 
as thinking of himself. 
It is, however, certain that Rossetti’s fame 
will rest less on his possession of a good 
the individual 
which was at the 


better genius than on 
character of that genius, 
time unique, and still remains so. 

We repeat that this autobiography is 
interesting because it does actually reveal 
the character of the writer. While it can 
not be said to throw much light on the 
great and 
aspirations among which this Manx gen- 
ius moved, 


literary world, its tendencies 
it is valuable, because it shows 
through the golden radiance of the amber 
almost every detail in the anatomy of the 
one which has chanced to be imprisoned 


there. 
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Churebill, Winston Spencer My African Jour 
ney SvO, pp. 226 New York: George H. Doran 
Co 
The main charm in this work lies in the 
freshness imparted to a somewhat hack- 
neyed subject by the personality of its 
author. The reader of travel-books knows 
all about the African lion, the zebra, and 
the antelope. The hippopotamus and the 
hunting thereof are familiar things by 


Mr. Churchill 


because he was 


Winston 
interest however, 
deeply interested himself in all he saw 
and did. We must suppose, however, 
the chief interest to him in his travels was 
connected 
which 


hearsay excites 


our 


with ‘‘the 
England has 


wonderful estates”’ 
“recently acquired in 
Won- 
Mombasa, 


the northeastern quarter of Africa.” 
derful indeed they are, from 
the port at which he landed, *' 
basa with vivid 


lovely Mom- 
its shores of green,” and 
its 
started for 


where the steel rails 
shores of Victoria 
on which stands Uganda. ‘The King- 
Mr. Churchill, ‘‘is 
‘‘a wonderful new world.”’ 
British protectorate it 
dynastic king; it has a 
a powerful feudal system. 


railway-station, 
the Nyanza 
dom of Uganda,” says 
a fairy tale,” 
While it is a 
under® a 


ment, 


lives 

parlia- 
The na- 
tive people are a clothed, polite, and in- 
telligent race. There 200,000 of them 
Among them are 
Christians. They have a court, 
there is law, and there are tribunals. The 
whole state maintains discipline, industry 
culture, and peace. ‘‘The negrophil must 
be satisfied with Uganda.’ From Uganda 
this traveler passed through the desert of 
wild beasts which abound in the upper 
waters of the Nile whose course he was to 
follow until he reached Alexandria. His 
route may be traced in the excellent maps 
he gives us. 
photographic 


are 
able to read and write. 
100,000 


These with the 
reproductions 


sixty-one 
scattered 
through the book serve to bring the de- 
tails of his journey clearly 
eves of the reader. 

Creelman, 
lustrated 
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ev. J. R. [Edited by] A Com- 
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New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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With Boston Object Lessons, Private Property in 
Land, and Other Essays and Addresses 12mo. pp 
229. New York Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.20. 

Finch, Francis M. The Blue and the Gray, and 
other verses. r2mo, pp. 148. New York Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.30 net. 


Frenilly. Baron De Recollections Translated 


by Frederick Lees 8vo, pp. 382. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3. 


There are certain periods of dislocation 
occurring in history which it is impossible 
to the light thrown 
upon them by the personal reminiscences 
of those who lived at the time. What a 
commentary upon the days of the first 
and second triumvirate 
the letters of Cicero! Frangois Auguste 
de Frenilly, the author of these recollec- 
tions, lived from the days of Louis XVI. 
to the restoration of the Bourbons under 


understand without 


is furnished by 
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Charles 
Empire, 


and 
his view. He 
yet he found his 
pleasure as a man of wit in every 
ment, and danced, wrote verses, 
dined, and supped with everybody 
was anybody in Paris during 1795 
until 1800 he married Mme. 
Chenilly, a young widow, described 
‘‘the sweetest, tenderest, most devoted of 
women and mothers.’ She brought 
her dowry the large estate of Bournville, 
where the Baron settled down, and culti- 


X. Directory, Consulate, 
all passed under 
was a born aristocrat, 
govern- 
painted, 
that 
and 
de 


1796 in 


as 


as 


vated a kitchen-garden which was one of 
the finest in France, and managed his tim- 
skill. 


but in 


ber-plantations with consummate 
He lived at Bournville until 1830, 
visits to Paris 
fashionable 


that interval made many 
and mingled with the 
of the capital. 
the year 1848. 


society 


The memoirs close with 


They are the memoirs of a man whose 
very character and disposition represent 
the elements which made a revolution pos- 
The 
prominence for whom he has a good word 
a. 
every 
“‘the 


sible, if not necessary. only man of 


is Charles He loves to lampoon and 
one. He gleefully 
fashionable 


called the king “‘the big 1 


rec¢ rd S 
Versailles’’ 


ig, and he richly 


satirize 
that men of 


vA 


merited the nickname for his manners.’’ 
He reckoned Lafayette as one of “the 
giddy-brained fellows of all ages,’’ who 
were “infatuated with the principles of 


Franklin and Penn,’’ and adds: 


lg most infatuated and pedantic of 
them, the Marquis de Lafayette, became 
the favorite of the court, which had more 
appreciation for those who despised it than 
for those who flattered it. The Duc de 
Choiseul was the last who-correctly valued 
this twenty-year-old reformer. All the 
ladies of his salon having begged him to 
listen for a moment to the marvelous La- 
fayette, he did so for a quarter of an hour, 
at the end of which time he turned to his 
ladies with a ‘ Why, he’s Gilles Cesar. 
Gilles being 
fool, the phrase would mean that Lafayette 
was a sort of wooden Czsar on wheels. 


the French for clown, or 


But Lafayette is not the only object of 
azhis flippant malice. He stigmatizes La 
the brave adjutant of that 
buffoon’’ Murat, a crim- 


Bedoyére, 
‘‘handsome as 
inal; 
leon’s, 


Fabvier, another officer of Napo- 
as ‘‘a rogue’’; and Casimir-Perier 
as ‘‘a lunatic.” General Foy, a member 
of the chamber whose character and elo- 


‘ 


quence were admired, is, to Frenilly, ‘‘a 
solemn ae n and scoundrel, with the face 
of an assistant barber.’’ The Orleans 
family he abhorred and spoke of the calam- 
ity to France caused by their leaving their 
‘“‘viper’s nest at Twickenham.”’ He even 
jnsinuates that Louis Philippe bribed the 
murderer of the Duc de Berry. 

But these specimens of his vituperative 
phraseology are culled from passages in 
which he describes Paris before the Revo- 
lution— Paris the pleasure-ground of 


those who cared only for pleasure. Thea- 


as 


ters, fairs, balls, and fashions are here his 
theme. The scene changes to revolution- 


ary Paris, and the city of the Terror is re- 
vivified in a few pages—silence in the 
streets, dearth of everything, even fire- 
wood, and Frenilly himself sneaking across 
the fields on a terribly frosty day to fetch 


tae 


a handcart of his hearth. We 
have no space to quote from his descrip- 
tion of strange incidents under the Direc- 
tory nor from his contemptuous account 
f the coronation of Napoleon—‘‘a sat- 
urnalia,’”’ ‘“‘the subject of laughter or 
tears,”’ ‘‘a masquerade in which every one 
had put on his or her costume for trial 
and for which no one had yet studied his 
or her role.”’ These are the words of a 
man who boasts that he is “‘a fierce aris- 


tagots for 


return of the Bour- 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Fin 
du Poéme de la Revolution.” 

But this most delightful and entertain- 
ing volume must be read to be fully appre- 
ciated. 


tocrat,’’ and on the 
bons wrote an epic 
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Whose collected poems, including ‘“‘ The Blueand 
the Gray,’’ have just been issued. 
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One never tires of traveling with Mr. 
Howells because he is so perfectly the 
master of himself and his emotions; be- 
cause he keeps all his records of sight- 
seeing well within the human range of 


vision; 
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never overloads us with antiqua- 
rianism, or goes far afield to startle us with 
the record of strange sensations fit to make 
the stay-at-home lament his circumscribed 
lot. The present work follows in the same 
genial vein that delighted us with the two 
volumes of English The 


recent travel. 
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record deals with a winter spent at Rome; 
but we approach the Eternal City at a 
leisurely pace, doing justice to the sights 
the way. After Madeira, 
there is the usual holiday ashore at Gib- 
raltar, where the ship stops to breathe at 
the first port on the Continent and allows 
time for running two blocks into Spain, 
as Mr. Howells humorously puts it; then 
Genoa, Naples, and Pompeii. Rome at 
last is reached, and we settle down with 
the writer to take it in leisurely. Read- 
ers of the earlier “‘Italian Journeys”’ will 
find this, as does the writer himself, not 
so much the quest of novelties as a search 
for renewals, for the freshening of old im- 
pressions and identifications grown gray 


vouchsafed by 


in the lapse of a long intervening time. 
Italy was thoroughly by this 
writer in those long-past years when he 
acted as American consul at Venice. His 
record of these revisitings keeps up a con- 
stant glancing backward upon the earlier 
day and enables us to see how the tooth 
of time works upon the memorials com- 
mitted to its keeping. One thing, how- 
ever, certain—it not gnaw 


Mr. Howells. 


‘*done”’ 


is does upon 
His vision is as fresh and 
his reactions are as keen as in the former 
years. There is one delightful bit among 
the many, that opens the door upon that 
other day and shows the curious mid-cen- 
tury Mr. Howells re- 
cords that in his earlier day in Rome every- 


body 


taste in pictures. 
said you must be sure to go to the 
Church of the Capucines because Guido’s 
“St. Michael was there 
and still more because of the wonderful 
bone mosaics in the cemetery under the 
church. Just what Mr. Howells thought 
about Guido in the day when everybody 
went mad over him he does not tell us: 

he merely 


and the Enemy”’ 


suspects that he had a very 
crude taste. On revisiting the church last 
winter he ‘‘found Guido ridiculous, of 
course, in the painter’s imagination of the 
archangel as a sort of dancing figure in a 
tableau vivant, and yet of a sublime au- 
thority in the execution.’’ This, however, 
does not quite satisfy him, and he adds, 
‘*To be more honest, I had little feeling 
about it and less knowledge.” It is his 
honesty that makes us love him as a guide 
and by that same token he really saves us 
from the past. The past is ever viewed 
in strict competition with the present, and 
the present as often as not wins in the 
contest, So essentially a man of to-day is 
Mr. Howells. 

Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, and Monte Carlo 
are the places which finish out the itiner- 
ary. 


Irwin, Wallace. Letters of 


f a Japanese School- 
boy (‘‘Hashimura Togo’’). 


Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 


370. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Sinclair, Upton, and Williams, Michael. Good 
Health and How we Won it. 8vo, pp. 302, New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

When Prof. Russell H. Chittenden’s 
“Nutrition of Man’’ appeared people be- 
gan to feel that they knew as little about 
gastronomy as the ancient gourmands who 
fed on dormice and peacocks’ put 
brine into their Chiang, and asafetida 
into their soup. While the authors of the 
present book are not extremists they have 
proved by actual experience what they 
assert, and, to use an appropriate proverb, 

(Continued on page 476) 
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The Best Guaranteed Hosiery 
As “Holeproof” 


Don’t think that all guaranteed hose We pay for our yarn an average of 
are alike. There is a world of differ- 63c per pound because it’s Egyptian 
ence. There are scores of imitations cotton. We use 3-ply duevadaas: and 
not half so good as “ Holeproof.” 6-ply in heels and toes. 


Today “ Holeproof ” Hosiery (the 






























Miwaunee seh @ 


We spend $30,000 per year simply 
original guaranteed hosiery) costs just for inspection—to see that every pair 
the same as the common. You may is perfect, 
as well have it. You save not a penny ; ” Pe a a 
by ellis tides toclen. / The result is. hosiery that is light, 
5 soft and attractive. The very highest 
But the only way to get it is to look grade that cost and skill can produce. 
at the toe. See that the name “ Hole- What does it matter if hosiery is 
proof” is stamped there, 


“ouaranteed” if it is cumbersome,. 


The Difference heavy and coarse? 
Note the Name 


You will get the most for your money 
It is so satisfactory—so much better if you Insist on the genuine. See that 


than others—that we now are making Holeproot” is on the toe, 
18,000 pairs a day. 


We have spent 31 years in perfect- 
ing the finest hose ever worn, 


Get them once—see the difference— 


Do you think that an amateur and you will take nothing else. 


maker can learn all we have “Holeproof” is made for men, wo- 
learned in that time? men and children. 





Dre Your Hose Unsure ? 





Holeproof Sox — 6 pairs 
Medium and light weight. eek. 
black with white feet, light and 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lav- 
ender, ge t blue, green, gun-metal, and 
mode. Sizes, 9b4 ‘fo 12. 6 pairs of a 


size and weight in a box. All one 
color or assorted, as desired. 


Holeproof Sox (extra light weight) 
-Made entirely of Sea Island cotton. 
6 pairs, $2.00. 


Holeproof Lustre-Sox —6 pairs, $3. 
Finished hike silk, Extra ee weight. 


Black, Movil blue, light and, dark tan, ® 
pear! gray, lavender, light blue, green, N 25 P 
gun-metal, khaki and mode. izes, 

cin ne ow Zuc a Fair 





Holeproof_Full-Fashioned Sox — 6 
pes ey Same colors and sizes as 

ustre-Sox. e 

Hol cana Stockings — 6 pairs 6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
Medium weight. Black, tan and black 


with white feet. Sizes, 8 tom. 
Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, 








$3, Finished like silk. extra light “Holeproof” did cost $2 for six pairs, we will replace them free.” The genu- 
weight. Tan and black. Sizes8tou.{/ And they are worth it. Now you can_ ine “Holeproof” are sold in your town. 
Dany, Vebercert Sectiewr 6 pairs, | get six pairs for $1.50 up to $3.00. We will tell you the dealers’ names on re- 


Specially _ reinforced 
knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes § to 11. 


Misses’ Holeproof 


Even the poorest hose can’t undersell quest. Or we will ship the hose prepaid, 
us, because we are making so many pairs. direct from the factory, on receipt of price. 





—6 - : . Don’t let any dealer deceive you. 
preemies This guarantee comes in each box of y ) 
er pee mange eyed ix pairs: “If any or all of these hose 
heel and toe. Sizes5 to SIX pairs - any — R HOSIERY CO 
9%. Theseare the best Reg. V.8. Pat. come to holes or need darning within HOLEPROOF HOS 
children’s hose made. Office, 1906 








six months from the day you buy them, 269 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


(Continued from page 474) 


Everything 
for 
Summer 


Wear 
at the 
“National” 


Made-to-Measui 
Silk Suits,Ready-Mad 
Lingerie Dresses, Tul 
Suits, all the Ney 
Waists and Skirts 
averything new in Sun 
mer wear tor -adies 
Misses = Children— 
all ue shown in your 


“the proof of the pudding is in the eat-} 
ing.”’ Of course, they cite the example | 
and give the precepts of Horace Fletcher. | 
With sufticient mastication even meat may! 

\ be eaten without danger, we are told, but 
not too much for fear of ‘‘excessive pro-)} 

teid” or “poisoning.” The authors are 
not by any mean bigoted vegetarians. 

altho the menus they prescribe contain no { 
ment The work ts illustrated. 
Wilkinson, William Cleaver, Some New Literary { 

s. 12M, pp. 22. New York: Funk &} 






William Cleaver 
jumes Uctavo. 











, ' rt > P: wh 
ie Epic of Moses: Th e Es cOdUS Volume ow 
te of Moses: The Wilderness. Volume V. Poe 
v 


-w York Funk & Wagn: ‘er Co $3 per volt ime.} 


The eritical estimates by Dr. W ilkinson | 
} 


= RE 4 3 rerk om tm in his collection of essays. entitled. **Some | 
Suir Styl Book New Citerary Valuations,” are such as { 


We want You to 
write for your coy of 
the “NATION ae C 
Style Book today W 
want you to >alize 
just how greata 8 snefit 
the “NATIONAL” 
will be to you — how 
much satisfaction and 
economy andreal pleas 
ure the re will be t 


wearing 


ny ‘A TIONAL 





. 





Grape Juice 


By the Welch process the 





Cotes May we ex grapes and the juice are handled 
t to hear from you } with all possible guickness and 
( cleanliness. ; 
Tailored Suits | We have special machinery not | 
| used in making any other grape 
Made-to-Measure $7 50. $95 Expressage| juice, 
New York Styles ‘ - Prepaid | | Welch's Grape Juice is stored 


only in glass containers; never 
in barrels. Wherever the juice 
comes in contact with metal, alu- 
minum is used, 

The Welch process transfers 


the natural juice from the luscious | 


In addition to all New York’s desirable New Styles in 
Summer Ready-Made Apparel your ‘‘NATLONAL”’ Style } 
Book will show you the famous new fashion plates of | 
“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks | 
and other light weight tabrics delightfully cool for Summer 
~wear And each ot these will be cut to your order out of | 
your choice of our 400 materials, and we take all the risk | 
of fitting you and pleasing you pertectly | 


The no NATIONAL” Policy changed in any way. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's send 
Each ‘NATIONAL’? Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL eee Benen pled, Socheses prepatt 
GUARANTEE TAG’’ attached. This is our signed guar- ~as aha. Booklet free. 


Bi imple 
ren says: “Yourmoney backif youask forit,’’ 072, bottle by mail, We 


prepay postage or express charges on all JEANNETTE LEER. 
“NATIONAL” garments anywhere in the United States. 


Won't you write to day for your “ NATIONAL” Style | 
Book and Samples, which we will send you free? . : ; ) 
/ | might be expected from a man of his in- 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. | dependence, wide reading, and powers of 
229 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 


THE’ BEST LIGHT _ 


wea it possible for everyone to 
own their own light works, Bet 
ter than electricity—less expensive. have spoken extremely well of the book. 
Ifyou can afford kerosene ae, / 3 5 os 4 
igh {A writer in the Hartford Courant recog- 





clusters to sealed bottles, un- 








The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Author of * Simeon Tillow’s Shadow.” : Westfield, N. Y. 


expression. The very fact that a ‘‘liter- 
ary valuation” is new or novel makes it 
fae ca provided it be sincere, and no 














one can read these essays without being 










stimulated, and all the more so if occa- 
\sionally he may feel startled, Reviewers 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


youcan afford the “Best” 

Full guarantee, Over 200 styles, Cat . oo ae = : 

alog free. Agents wanted. rite. = nizes his precision of statement as gen- 
‘HE BEST LIGHT Co. % 








92 E. Sths Fanton, O. Fe erally admirable and entertaining.’’ The Get “‘Improved,”’ a0 tacws required. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat remarks that the) Wood Rollers Tin Rollers ) 
— seeped Scns ac tual genius for c lear Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 
vision,’ and says its highest quality is Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
“its shrewd, kindly fairness.’ The Bos- } Merk, andall papers and documents. Niagara Clip Co., N. Ye 





ton Globe recognizes that the critic “‘pre- Rider Agents Wanted 


sents the attitude of the author fairly and CES? in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
without personal _ bias. The Buffalo { : FO eee OB SIECIEL OD ET 
NM, 1909 ‘Models P10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 





Eve ming News declares that the estimates 


> S , 1907 & 1908 Models 
Prevents vem are ‘keen, acute, and scholarly."’ Prof. | et at bget makes ato $12 
Franklin Johnson has remarked that the 00 |: od. Hand Wheels 
gre advise a use. blade which the author employs ‘‘is al- pede conga ie med model °o $8 


<n Factor Gicacing “Saie. 
We Ship On Approval without 


ce sol deposit, pay the freight and allow 


ways sharp, but so admirably polished and 





For Indigestion Take DAYS” * he ' 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE palrsandsundrs blfusua price, onet 


It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion } ‘ buy ents yo logs and Write now. 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D3tsChicago 


Me Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York. 
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19090 | 
wielded with so much urbanitv that anv | 
pain it inflicts must be greatly soothed | 
and modified.’’ 

Dr. Wilkinson's poetical writings as here 


collected in five sumptuous volumes re- 


mind us how it used to be said 
half of the English world of the 


century derived ther theology j 


nineteenth 


iron 


ton’s **‘ Paradise Lost,”’ the other halt from 
Bunyan's “Pilgnm’s Progress.” It Nas 
always been the delight of poets to draw 
inspiration from Bible history. Even 
Byron has done so in his *‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies.”’ | 
These epics by Dr. Wilkinson are in- } 


tended to bring the narratives of the Holy | 


Scripture within the comprehension 
intelligent sympathy of those who 


lies behind the Semitic imagery of the| 


original histories. \n pohshed verse and 
language the progress of these immemorial 
tales is here pursued by the graceful singer 
of this latter age, 
nize the accents of 
Greek forms—-the syllabic meter: 
symmetry, the exordium 


whose listeners 
their own 


recog- 
literature. 
the epic 
and catastrophe 
have passed into our modern hiterature so 
as to attain the inextinguishable character 


of natural forces. Hence the 


poetic exploits as have 


yalue of such 
been achieved by 
the author of these narrative poems. They 
He- 
patriotism 


modern 


bring Hebrew feeling, Hebrew ideals, 
brew religion, and Hebrew 
down to the level of the mind, 
which in recognizing forms with which 
it has become ffamiliarized will absorb, 
whether consciously or not, the spirit which 


animates the writings of inspired men. 


Woolwine, Thomas Lee. [In the Valley of the 
Shadows. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 115. New York: 

ubleday, Page & Co. $1. 

Young, Laurence Ditto. The Climbing Doom. 
Illustrated. rzemo, pp. 326. New York: G. W 


Dillingham Co. 


In Gotham.—'‘Some of these New-York shows 
draw immense crowds, Uncle Josh.” 
**Gosh, yes! Heard one feller 


aseat on the sidewalk.” 


say he paid $3 for 


Lowisville Courter- Journal. 





DIDN’T REALIZE 


How Injurious Coffee Really Was. 


Many persons go on drinking coffee year 
after year without realizing that it is the 
cause of Many obscure Dut PEVsistat All 
ments. : 

The drug— caffeine—in coffee and tea, is 
very dike uric acid and is olten the cause of) 
rheumatic attacks which, when coffee is used 
habitually, become chronic, 

AW ashington lady said, recently: 
“Tam sixty-five and have had a good deal 
of experience with coffee. 1 consider it very 
injurious and the cause of many diseases. 
ITamsure it causes decay of teeth in children. 

‘‘ When I drank coffee I had sick spells 
and still did not realize that coffee coul 
80 harmful, till about a year ago [had rheu- 
matism in my arms and fingers, got so ner- 
vous I could not sleep and was al run down. 

“At Jast, alter finding that medicines did 
me no good, I decided to quit coffee entirely 
and try Postum. After using it six months 
1 fully recovered my health beyond all ex- 
pectations, can sleep sound and my rheu- 
matism is all gone.”” “‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


that one- } 


Mil- } 


and | 
have | 


perhaps scarcely detected the realism that } 
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< WANT a sample of wood finishing done 


I 
’ \ with our preparations in your home. We will 
send the materials to do the work. Here they are: 
A bottle of Johnson's Electric Solvo to quickly 


remove the old finish 
A bottle of Johuson’s Wood Dye (vou to choose 


the color from our 14 different shades) to color 
the wood— 
A Sample of Johnson's Prepared Wax to give that beautiful ‘‘hand-rubbed” effect— 
And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying which inckides complete 
color card and tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you, prize highly, yet do not use 


on account of the worn conditions of its finish, or because it Kg not harmonize 
with other furniture or decorations, 


Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and you will 


be surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the Heanty of the result, 


May we send you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, free at 


once? Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 


It is not a mere stain. It is a deep seated dye—si inking into the 


pores of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When 
finished with Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent 
finish of real beauty and most artistic effect. We want to 
give you these three packages Send ten cents to 
partially pay cost of packing and postage—using coupon 
below for your convenience. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard shades: 


at once. 


No. 126 Light Oak 
Vo. 123 Dark Oak 


No, 125 Mission Qak 
No. 140 Manilla Oak 


No. 130 Weathered Oak 
Vo. 134 Brown i cathered Oak 
No. 132 Green |! eathered Oak 
No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 110 Bog Oak Vo. 
No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 
No, 129 Dark Mahogany No, 
Half-pints joc; pints 50c. Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax toc and 29 packages, Also 


large sizes. For sale by all leadin 
£ 
paint dealers. Send coupon today to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wis. 


122 Forest Green 
172 Flemish Oak 
178 Brown Flemish Oak 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
ie 





200,000 now in use. 








9 positions 


controlled by a 


little push button 


FOR SITTING ROOM, LIBRARY OR, DEN. 
buys the old st orris Chair atter he “Roy Press the Push Button 
(under the right arm rest) and presto! you get any ‘cua ef Gone temo positions 
5) Refined People will not bother with a slipping, falling rod, when alittle push button does 
better work and does it while the person is at rest in the Royal Chair. 
THE “ ROYAL ” COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OLD-FASHIONFD KIND 
When you can get the best withont extra cost, why not getit? You can 


No one ever 


choose from 85 styles and pay from $10 to $50, These are the prices of any 
good Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its com- 
fort, convenience and excellence of style and workmanship. 
est grade materials, Oak or Mahogany, upholstered in Fabric or Leather 
or made with loose cushions. with or without Foot Reat, 


Most furziture stores se)) Roya) Chairs; al progressive ones do. But 


Made in high- 


do not take the old style Morris Chair if your dealer does not carry the “Ro 
Write us for Free Booklet and the name of peareet dealer. 


Foot Rest slides back, = THE ROYAL CHAIR COMPANY, 131 Chicage Ave,, Sturgis, Mich. 
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This expression exactly 

describes the newest and greatest of 

all shaving aids—Berset Shaving Cream 
Soap. Itis a cream composed of Glycerine 
and Cocoanut Oil—two great skin healers— 


and not only prevents chapped faces but act- 
ually heals all roughness, cuts or abrasions. 


ERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Cream Soap 


contains no free alkali to rob the pores of their natural 
oils. It is antiseptic and soothing. Cold weather, 
snow, or wind will not affect your face if you use 
Berset and shaving will be a pleasure. Itsoftens the 
beard instantly and is more effective and conven- 
ient than any other shaving soaps or sticks. 25 
cents a tube atdealers’. Send dealer’s name and 

4 cents in stamps for 10 cent sample tube. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
Sales Dept. No, 8 
6204 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY \ 
Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
65 FERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branch Offices —Boston, 





go, San F: 


PIERC MOTOR BOATS Tricycles for Cripples 9 
AND MOTORS! .)@2 Chairs tor 9 (Gage 

“ Always Dependable’’ KS) invalids 

Superior to all others for Complete catalog 


Safety, Comfort, Durability ‘ ; 
and Speed. Our 24 years’ ex- sent on request. Write for it today. ( 
> > t vi a a } 

perjou the best for the || WORTHINGTON CO., 205 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio | 
east money, 38 sizes and 
styles of Motor Boats 
ranging in price from 
75.00 to $4,000.00. Mo- 
tors only, 2 to 20 H. P. 
Knocked Down Boat 
Frames with Machinery, 
Row Boats and Canoes. 
Write today for full 
particulars, We can 




























Professional men, teachers, ministers, lawyers, 
have purchased our first mortgage securities for 


save you money. the past twenty-five years. 


PIERCE ENGINE cO., Twentieth Ave., Racine, Wis. lease write for our booklet *‘A”’ 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York City, Eastern Agents, E, J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D- 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CURRENT POETRY 
The Rough Rider 





By Buiss CARMAN 


Where lift the peaks of purple, 
Where dip the dusty trails, 
Where gleaming, teeming cities 
Lie linked by shining rails, 

By shadow-haunted camp-fire 
Beneath the great white dcme 
In saddle and in council 


Intrepid and at home, 


Who is the hardy figure 
Of virile fighting strain, 
With valor and conviction 
In heart, and hand, and brai 
Sprung from our old ideals 
To serve our later needs, 
He is the modern Roundhead, 
The man who rides and reads 


No pomp of braid and feathers. 
No flash of burnished gear, 
He wears the plainsman’s out.t 

Sufficient and severe 
With no imperial chevron 
Upon his khaki sleeve, 
He thinks by no made doctrine, 


He speaks by no man’s leave. 


The breed and creed and schocling 
Of Harvard and the plains, 

Six hundred years of fighting 
For freedom in his veins, 

Let no one think to wheedle, 
To buy, coerce, nor cheat, 

The man who loves the open, 


The man who knows the street. 


He rides not for vain glory, 
He fights not for low gain, 
But that the range of freedom 
Unravaged shall remain. 

As plain as Bible language 
And open as the day, 

He challenges injustice, 
And bids corruption stay. 


Take up, who will, the challenge; 
Stand pat on graft and greed; 

Grow sleek on others’ labor, 
Surfeit on others’ need; 

Let paid and bloodless tricksters 
Devise a legal way 

Our common right and justice 
“To sell, deny, delay.” 


Not yesterday nor lightly 
We came to know that breed; 

Our quarrel with that cunning 
Is old as Runnymede. 

We saw enfranchised insult 
Deploy in kingly line, 

When broke our sullen fury 


On Rupert of the Rhine. 


At Newbury and Worcester, 
Edgehill and Marston Moor, 
We got the stubborn courage 


To dare and to endure. 








| ' 
You Can Add 100 Items a [linute 
on the Comptometer after you have used it a few ~ 
months, and you can do it quicker and easier than 
you now add thirty items mentally, The Compto- 
meter is twice as fast as any other adding machine. 
It is simple to learn and easy to operate, and the 


longer you use it the greater speed you acquire. 





= Adds scattered items, checks, cross-footings as } 
ADDS pIvID rat : Sail la 
ans de OmplomelEr tenses) readily as straight columns—no writing whatever. | 


“In A Class By MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES, SUBTRACTS. 
Practically any problem in business computation can be solved on the Comptometer in the time it | 
takes to write down the figures to get ready to solve it mentally. Vou simply read the figures and 
strike the keys. With a Comptometer you can take a trial balance daily as easily as you balance | 
your cash-book, Wouldn’t it mean much to you to know that your books constantly balance’ 
Try it at our expense, U. S. or Canada. Write for free trial offer and literature. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 863 North Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year in a 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Established in 1789. 
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From Ireton and Cromwell { S¢ 
We learned the sword and tein; Q 


Free speech by truth made fearless | 
From Hampden, Pym, and Vane 


A thousand years in peril 
By privilege opprest, 
With loss beyond requital 

Unflinching in our quest 


We sought and bought our freedom 


Pihane , 
Soda Crackers 


And bore it oversea; 
To keep it still unblighted, 


We rode with Grant and Lee. 


Now, masking raid and rapine 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delighthully 
different from common soda 
crackers. 

The difference begins with het- 


ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


In debonair disguise, 
The foe we thought defeated 


Deludes our careless eyes, | 
Entrenched in law and largess 

And the vested wrong of things, 
Cloaking a fouler treason 

Than any faithless king's. 


He takes our life for wages 
He holds our land for rent, 





He sweats our little children 
To swell his cent. per cent. ; 





With secret grip and levy 
On every crum we eat. 
He drives our sons to thieving, 


Our daughters to the street. 


He lightly sells his honor, 


the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. 

The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 
package in the world that elfec- 


He boldly shames our pride, 
And makes our cause a failure 

For the nations to deride. 
So crafty, yet so craven! 

One whisper through the mart 
Can send him to his coffers 


With panic in his heart. 


With no such feeble rancor 
As envy moves to hate, 
No ignorant detraction 
Of goodly things and great, 
But with the wrath unbridled 


tively retains freshness and ex- 
Of patriots betrayed- 

Of workers duped by brokers, 
Of brothers unafraid,— 


cludes all dust and moisture. 





Unswerving to the issue 
Loose-reined and rough we ride 


Against the grim defenses 
Where might and murrain hide, | C 


Full tardily, to rescue 
Our heritage from wrong 


CONVINCED | NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Woman’s Interesting Experience. | 














A Md. woman tells how she was convinced | 


in regard to a matter of vital importance. | 
She says: 


‘Before I used Grape-Nuts I was almost 


a physical wreck. JI suffered untold agonies } 


from indigestion, could not sleep at night, KI AIP BINDI R 
3 charges. rite postal for full par- 


was on the verge of nervous prostration, OEP Ak ct 
“*T finally purchased a pkg. of Grape-Nuts, " ticulars and FREE Books. |] OM. BAL -am ee mg Pittsneta, Mass. 
and the one pkg. convinced me it was just Yo. chase, the Paintman, Dor 10 St.Loule, Me meme a ie 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book 














> 1am the Paint Ma 


etme send you my Big Free Book, 
including Big Color Cards toselect from 
—also free Book of P: 


‘ainters’ Supplies 


The Handiest, Most Secure Binder for all Docu- 
ments Needing Preservation. Steel Klips avoid all 
1} Strings, Wires, or Hole Punching. 

sold at Direct-to-you Prices. I make 
Paint to order—allow two full gallons 
free to try—and pay all freight 

















what I needed. I gradually grew better as 
“I continued to eat the food and my ills 
vanished. 

“TY can now sleep soundly every night, 
going to sleep as soon as I retire. I never 
have dyspepsia any more. | 

**Too much cannot be said in favor of 
Grape-Nuts as a brain food for school chil- 
dren—makes them rosy and active. 

“It is just the kind of food one needs for | 
that tired feeling, and produces a reserve | 
force and energy which lasts.’’ ‘‘There’s a} 
Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one PAUL VON BOECKIIANN, Respiratory Specialist 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 1352 Terminal Building 103 Park Ave., New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








Lung and Muscle Culture 
The mostinstructive treatise ever published on the vital subject 


of Deep Breathing—Correct and Incorrect Breathing clearly 
described with diagrams and illustrations, 


The information given in this book has led thousands into the 
correct path to health and strength. Over 200,000 already sold. 
Sent on receipt of 10c. (stamps or coin). Address 
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Every hour 
of every day 





are being carried 
by land and by 


sea to all points | 


of the world. 
They have 
secured this world 
wide patronage 
by successfully 


meeting every 
typewriter need. = 





New Model No. 10 


Column Finder Back Spacer 


Visible Writing, Interchangeable Platens 
and Carriages and Other Features 


Send for Information 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 
Syracuse, NY, USA eal 


T 
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| longings 


; but I couldn't find it 





HE LITERARY 


And ’stablish it on manhood, 
A thousand times more strong 


DIGES1 


Mes 
the time 


nes now the fearless age, 





The leader, and 
For every man to muster 
For 


WI 


ho would 


honor or for 

not ride beside 
Into the toughest fight 

For freedom, the republic, 


And 


crime 


him 


everlasting right! 


Collier's Weekly (Marc} 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


EARLY HARDSHIPS OF SENATOR 


BURROWS 


JuLivus Ca&sar Burrows, United States Senator 


from Michigan, in telling of his early struggles with 


poverty thanks God that he did not have to start life 


handicapped with a ‘‘million dollars and an automo 


Senator Burrows’ first acquaintance with real 


work was made when he was a youngster with 


a neck-vyoke and two buckets over his shoulders 


ing maple James B. who inter- 


New York Tribune, 
We re 


gather sap. Morrow, 


viewed the Senator for the tells 
us more of the 


Senatorial beginnings. 2ad 


battles 
when you 


“about some of 


you ever to fight 


‘Tell me,” I said, 
Did 
were teaching a country school?” 

‘*Once,”’ 


your 


as a boy. have 


Senator as he sat down 
thin cigar. ‘A big- 
alking youth of seventeen had a 
which he voiced in prophecy, that it was 
his duty to whip me and to run the school. He sat 


himself down and be- 


Burrows replied, 
and again lighted his long, 
boned and loud-t 
revelation, 
among the girls one morning 
gan a discourse which was more or less personal to 
myself. I understood, 
had come. 


as well as he, that the hour 
Walking over to him, I wrapt the fingers 
of my left hand in his long hair and with the fingers 
of my right hand I clutched the of his coat 
I had pitched hav and chopped wood, and my grip 
s pretty good. Lifting him off the seat, 
him once in the air and then let go. 
ten feet 
he 
looked up 


collar 


1 turned 
He hit the wall 
a lump. Pretty 
across his eyes and 
His knees were wabbly, but by and by 
) he could walk. After that he sat at his own desk, 
meeker than Moses and purring like a house cat.” 


cabin on a farm in North- 


and went down in 
passed a trembling hand 


away 


soon 


‘*You were born in a log 
western Pennsylvania?’’ I said. 

“Yes, on the side of a hill in Erie County. 
father built a new house 
I thought to be 


My 
a child which 
commodious and ele- 


when I was 
remarkably 
Even when we 


gant. moved into it with our be- 


there were ten of us in the family, seven 
sons and a daughter 
and oppressively lonely. I went back to look at the 
old house several years ago, keeping its stately pro- 
portions in mind as I had always remembered them, 
I saw a weather-beaten little 
hut of one and a half stories, with three rooms down- 
stairs attic I was distrest 
amazed to learn that it was the imposing 


myc hilc Jhood. 


and an unfinished and 


palace of 


**My six brothers and myself worked on the farm 
and attended district — in the winter. 
‘Your name,” I said, ‘‘is Julius Cwsar, and the 


brother of whom you eke is named Jerome Bona- 


| parte. 





Was your father a student of history?’’ 


‘‘No; our good mother was. I have detested high- 
falutin names and titles all my life, have invari- 
ably parted my hair at the side, and have been 


plain Mr. Burrows ever since coming to the Sen- 
ate It was a mistake to tag Rome 
they did 


and me the way 


“We left Grahamville and bought a farm in the 
famous r1gth District of Ohio, which was represented 
in Congress by Joshua R. Diddings, and at a later 
day by A and which was also the 
home of Senator Benjamin F. Wade, the furious 
abolitionist. We poor. Money 
scarce. Markets far apart. 


James Garfield, 


were 
were 


very 
few and 


was 
Farm 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 


it seemed entirely too large | 














'| Any Furniture Expert 


will tell you 


The Bronz 


ADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICK 








<epresents the most for the money 
in Style, Comfort and Durability 
in Fine Upholstered Furniture. 


He Will Give as His Reason: 


Onur system of numbering every piece (no two 
numbers alike) is a sure guarantee that every 
artisan and workman will do his very best. Other- 
wise our inspectors will discover the part slighted 
and the number will locate the responsibility. 


The Above is Our Reason, Plus— 


Our determination, ever since we started busi- 
ness (many years ago) to be recognized as makers 
of the best in upholstered furniture. Our system 
of numbering = piece is part of our plan to 
realize our ambit 

Rocker No. 27 vi illustrated herewith, is a great 
favorite. Notice the graceful lines and the hand- 
some crotched veneered front rail. It is made in 
mahogany only, hand rubbed, dull finished, or 
polished, if desired. The loose cushion seat is 
filled with silk floss and is supported by high 
tempered springs. Write us and we will tell you 
where you can see this rocker and other examples 
of our product, just as good. We will also send 


you free Our Style Book 
Of the Bronze Seal Line 


You will find this book contains some valuable 
suggestions, and will add to the beauty and com- 
fort of your home. Address: 














WASHINGTON FARM 


aa Slack Co., Dept. 12 ,Grand Rapids, Mich. a 
ORTGAGES.-*: 











M TO YoU 


If you have $500 or more that you would like to invest i 
absolutely safe FARM MORTGAGES, write for list No. 6 


References —Traders Nat'l Bank, Old Nat'l Bank, of Spokane, Wash. 


Address 
Hanauer-Graves Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 








f THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus Improved Tip: 
ater on ten days’ trial: 
tt proves our confidence in the 
machine; SECOND—By personal use, 
you can positively tell, before buy- 
ing, whether it meets your re- 
quirements, Each machine contains 
16 feet of duplicating surface, 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 


copies from Seale ada a "$5 00 
e 


original. Complete duplicator, eap size (prints 8X x13 in. ) 
The Fellx P. Dans Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg.. 111 ‘ohn St.. New York 


We offer the 
finest Agents’ 
proposition to 
both men and women ever 


putout. No experience needed — no 
capital required. Agent makes bigmoney 
on each sale. Can sell several a day. 
Exclusive territory given to right parties. 
Credit given. Write today for full particulars, 
exclusive territory, etc, $8.00 per day easy. 


W. L. MUSICK COMPANY, Dept. F, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
TIME SAVER, AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
all your im- more handy then 
100 is Each Box v Sample ‘Box I5c 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-187 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 














Drwvss + 724 
Dep hater 
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products had to be traded to merchants for calico 
and other goods. I got a little money by pesling | 
apples and drying them in the sun. I milked five 
cows twice a,day, and walked three miles to an acad 
emy at Kingsville. One winter I did chores at a 
man’s house for my board. Then I got a room at 
the academy, sweeping the building and ringing the 
bell for my tuition. My mothe: gave me a bed and 
a box stove, and I did my own cooking. 

““On Wednesdays we had rhetoricals A teacher 
named Drake seemed to take pleasure in criticizing | 
and humiliating me before the students of both | 
sexes. I was ignorant, vain, and sensitive. One { 
day I opened on Drake in a long and outrageous 
speech He ordered me to the platform, following } 
the command, when I didn’t go. with a push. The 
girls screamed and the boys laughed Then I went 
outdoors and finished my speech on the fence. After 
my expulsion I attended an academy at Austinburg, 
in the same county, teaching school during the 
months of winter, as did my sister and five of my | 
brothers 

“‘T worked hard, but it was a contest with poverty’ 
The young men of to-day don’t know | 


| 


all the time 
what it is to fight for an education, and those who 
are clothed and fed and given every opportunity by 
their fathers are utterly unappreciative I found 
that I was making no headway and went to Jeftter- 
son, the county seat, where I was engaged as prin 
cipal of the village schools. The children of Wade 
and Giddings were among my pupils, as were the 
sisters and brothers of William Dean Howells, the 


novelist. My salary was too small to remember.” | 


WHY MR. ROOSEVELT WANTED TO BE } 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 

lp Mark Hanna had lived, would Theodore Roose- 

velt ever have been elected President of the United 

States? This is an idle question now, but in the) 

light ot Mr. Roosevelt’s own prophecy and com- | 


ment upon the situation in 1903, the answer is by 


Photograph taken at our Orchards 
December 12, 1908. 


Costs 22¢c a Day to Grow a 
$9,000 Orchard in Texas 





An Algoa five acre fig and orange orchard 
will be worth $5,000 1n three years. It will 
bring you an income of over $&1.500 every 
twelve months. And we will sell you this 
orchard for only 22 cents a day for each acre 


These orchards are simply marvelous, The 
oranges grow with such amazing abundance 
that one acre will produce $300 in a year 


The Magnolia Figs are nothing less than a 
wonder. One acre will yield $200 in one 
season and this increases rapidly every ye oh 
The demand is so great that one of tl 
largest preserving companies in America bas 
contracted for all it can get five years in 
advance 


Figs now sell for $60 a ton but we will 
soon have our own canning factory built 
when we will get more than $250 a ton fon 
the entire crop. 

Here then, is an opportunity to own a real, 
fruit-bearing, money-making orchard in 
sunny Texas for only a few cents a day. No 
more than you now spend for car fares and 


J. E. Miles, who lives in the same neigh 
borhood, sold $311.87 worth of oranges from 
tifty trees—over &6 from every single tree 
ne he id 


These men are not exceptions ; we could 
tell you of many others who have done as 
well or better. You can’t help making 
money here—it grows on the trees while you 
sleep 


Every dollar you make here is profit 
California pays from $2 to $10 per acre for 
irrigation every year. Florida spends from 
$10 to $100 per acre for fertilizing every 
season. But the Algoa district spends noth- 
ing for these items and raises even larger 
crops 


The rainfall here is 49 inches a year—eight 
inches more than in Illinois (the great corn 
state and twenty- “one inc hes more than 
Minnesota (the great wheat state). There 
is no danger of draught here 


Our orchards are only twenty-four miles 
from Galveston, the great ocean port. of 
fexas. Here steamships sail direct to New 


. ; 
; Sea ; k and London. st O ippin 
no means certain. Lindsay Denison, who accom cigars xork = a: _— p The co ot pping 
) greates s i 
panied Mr, Roosevelt as a newspaper reporter on SF: Steet: who fives: a dew weiles north from here is only a fraction of the cost to 


his Western tour in 1903, writes of an intensely in 
teresting incident which took place at Des Moines, 
and which gave an index to Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas 


of his political future. The tremendous crowd 


of Algoa, sold $2,895 
last year from five acres—more than 500 
from each acre. He also had 1,500 fig trees 
that brought him $1,463.62—almost $1 from 
every tree. 





.74 Worth ot oranges 





ship by railroad from California. 


Texas is 2.000 miles nearer the great east- 
ern markets and fruit from here arrives 
earlier and in better condition—so it brings 
higher prices. 





7 
4 which greeted the President at the Des-Moines sta: It is Not Necessary to Live on the Orchard 
ion had j ire he reporter ake a remark , - 
ae DAG“ canes the reperias to makes eee Perhaps you would rather not move to Algoa Meanwhile we plant and cultivate your 
about the ‘“worth-whileness’’ in being President of : so we will cultivate your orchard and maiket orchard, In three years it will be bearing a 
ioe _ : the crop for you, making only a smal! annual commercial crop that will bring you from $1,500 
the United States. We quote further from Mr. | charge for our services. Write us for full detai!s to $2,000 net profit, 
of this plan, . ye 
Denison's story in The Circle (March): We simply ss? make your orchard a success. 
2 , : The First: National Gaak cf Gals caeelig ( faa pe we would lose all ot our work on the 
s + a 0 ve esto li ] - ° 5 
oe — Ce, ee ee ‘ ee . : b . - ; land for three years. 
Yes, it is worth while,” he said. But that is protects you during the entire transaction All } a Dae P 
not the real thing, back of all this He swept = ou ‘monthly payments are made direct to oe wal a a half million a dollars worth ot 
= : : iceacnanin “TY ayes A this bank. At the end of your contract period and was so in this district Jast April. More 
his arm, to include that crowd, ; I know Ww mes this | you receive a guaranteed title to your orchard will be sold in the spring this year Buy now 
= means. It does not mean ‘We are for Theodore | before the increasing demand carries the prices 
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Roosevelt.’ It would not even mean ‘We are for | 
George Washington or Thomas Jefferson or Abra 
ham Lincoln or Grover Cleveland or William Mc 
Kinley.” It means, simply, ‘We are for the Flag!’ ”’ 

The writer knows (oh, he knows, if anybody does! 
that ‘‘the President of the United States is never to 
be quoted,” But, surely, if one is ever to be for 
given, this is the open season. 

‘President of the United States!’’ said Theodore 
Roosevelt, reflectively. ‘‘I’d rather be elected to 
that office than have anything tangible of which I | 
know. But I shall never be elected to it. Tuey | 
don’t want me.” | 

‘‘Who, Mr. President?’’ I murmured, for to guess 
to adopt the Togo diction). For I didn’t realize 
what was at large on the face of the waters. 
‘‘Hanna and that 
They’ve finished me 


‘Hanna,” he said, abruptly. 
crowd. They've done me. 
I'm sorry. I wanted to be elected President of the 
United States just once. I'm not ashamed of that. 
Wouldn't you take it?”’ 

T would. 

*‘But they’ve cut me off,’’ he continued. ‘‘I have 
no machine, no faction, no money. And all this,” 
sweeping his arm out toward Des Moines receding 
with its crowds and enthusiasm, ‘‘has no personal 
significance.” 





up higher than ever. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 
For complete details about our plan, with 
full information regarding the fruit business in 
Texas, wrie for our free booklet It tells the 
story. Send for it at once 
KENT REALTY & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
102 Macatee Bidg., Houston, Texas 














I murmured, to disagree. 





Grand Prize Contest 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who 
make a copy of thispicture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 per 
cent. as good as the original, it will win an illustrated’ magazine FREE OF 
CHARCE FOR SIX MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent 
artists of the country. 

No Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you acent to enter 
this contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen anc 
ink. See how well you can do it. If youarea prize winner it will prove you have 


talent for drawing. , 


. 5s . s 
Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 
Thousands of people now earning small pay have Illustrating ability, but do not 
fenow it. 1f you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 
this talent. 1f your drawing is even 40 per cent. as = as the ee pret have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to 


living, with pleasant, steady and profitable employ’ ant. 
Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 631, Scranton, Pa. 
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A 3-ply collar costs you just as much as a 4-ply, 


but it cannot be more 


than three-quarters as 


good. The ARROW 


is 4 sizes to the inch and 4 plies to the 


15 cents each; 2 for 25c. 
In Comey 20c. each ; 3 for Soc. 
ow CURES 


or. a pair. 


COLLAR 


Send for booklet ‘‘ —— Dress.’ 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

Makers of Cluett Shirts, 

463 River St., Troy, N. Y. 





COLGATE’S 


eai~)=12))) 


DENTAL CREAM 


DELICIOUS— 
| and ANTISEPTIC. The dentifrice which 
combines efficiency with a delightful after-taste. 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 
Triat tube sent for 45 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE &CO., Dept: $8.John$S John St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere 8: 











Thread and Thrum RUGS 


Different from all other rugs, 
made in colorings to match your 
decorations. Special styles to 
go with Mission or Fumed Oak 

‘urniture. Wool weft,seamless, 
heavy, reversible and durable. 
All sizes up to 12 feet wide and 
any length. Sold by best shops 

rincipal cities. If = 

dea er does not keep them, 
write Arnold, Constable & Co. 
New York, for Color Line and 
Price List. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP, 
Ausuen, N.Y. 











‘OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of Ralece space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co, ,155 Waverly Pinee,N.¥. City, 


| The Niagara Leads Them Al) 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Giveimmediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis and Asthma. Fifty years’ 


reputation as an article of superior merit. Absolutely 
free from any harmful ingredient. 





Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00 per box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 














Pro-phy-lac-tic 


TOOTH BRUSH Reber a 


cause: Serrated 
bristle tufts reac! = teeth; cu ae 





handle and jong t tafe to clean back teeth: 
hole in handle and hook to hang it up wf identification symbols prevent confnsion; each brush in its yellow 


x insures a clean brush. 


Three sizes; three bristle textures; three styles of handles. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 





Write for our free 
44 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 


| ‘This isn’t a time to be complimentary,’’ he said. 
‘‘T said nothing but the bare truth.” 

I bluffed, to deny. 

“‘Here!’’ said the President. ‘‘These people are 
honest, simple, warm-hearted. They love their 
‘pemig? A They have heard of the colonel of the 
First Volunteer Cavalry. But it isn’t the colonel 
who brings them here. If we could melt them all 
down I know what would be the residuum, for I 
don’t fool myself, no matter what they say of me 
in New York. We would get 97 per cent. Untted 
States Flag, or whatever you choose to call concrete 
patriotism; you would get 1 per cent. of sentimen- 
tal appreciation of the tragedy of President McKin 
ley’s death; you would get 1 per cent. of local pride 
over the fact that the President of the United States 
‘is in our section,’ an undeterminate percentage of 
‘standin’ by Cummins,’ and in the end a mere trace 
of curiosity and hooray for Theodore Roosevelt, 
once colonel of Rough Riders! I know! 

“But I’m afraid it is not to be—I mean my elec 
tion. You see, I can’t hope to be nominated with- 
out even the support of my own State. And if you 
have read the New-York newspapers you have seen 
the appearance on the horizon of a cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand—a quarrel between Odell and 
Platt. Neither of them knows, but Hanna is the 
man who started them fighting. Sooner or later I 
will become the bone of the quarrel and a subject for 
elimination. Then Indiana will be discovered to 
be for Hanna, reluctant tho he may be to listen to 
such acall. Other States will be in doubt, but with 
New York and Indiana against me wouldn’t I be 
foolish to look forward to being elected President of 
the United States?”’ 


SHEAR WIT 


A Hard World.—‘‘Did you ever feel that the 
world was against you?”’ 


“Sure. I felt it this morning when I slipt on 
the sidewalk.” —Pittsburg Observer. 
Experience.—‘‘Money is not at the bottom of 


everything,’’ sadly remarked the college man as he 
plunged his hands deep down into his pockets.— 


Home Herald. 





Something In It.—Possibly the fact that the 
optimist sees the doughnut and the pessimist the 
hole is due to the further fact that the optimist has 
mostly doughnut and the pessimist mostly hole.— 


Puck. 


Considerate.—'‘How do you tell bad eggs?’’ 
queried the young housewife.’ ‘‘I never told any,’’ 
replied the fresh grocery clerk, ‘‘but if I had any- 
thing to tell a bad egg I'd break it gently." —Chris 
tian Guardian. 





Letting the Cat Out.—‘‘Say, grandpa, make a 
noise like a frog,” coaxed little Tommy. 

‘*What for, my son?”’ 

‘Why, papa says that when you croak we'll get 
five thousand dollars.’’-—Success Magazine. 





The Point of View.—TuHE Orcan GrinpER— 
‘*How’s business?’’ 

Tue Scissors GRINDER—"‘Fine! 
it so dull.” —Cleveland Leader. 


I've never seen 
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{ am open to accept en- 
gagement as Advertising 
Consultant on Board of 
Directors for one year, 
appearing in person at 
monthly or quarterly 


meetings. 


Say Wellington Hull 
Tribune Building 
New York 
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The Danger.—‘‘ What we want,” said the fervid 
speaker, ‘‘is a man who is not afraid of a trust.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ answered Senator Sorghum, ‘‘and at the 
same time we don’t want one who is so fearless that 


he will eat out of its hand.’’—Washington Star. 


| 

Theology in the Highlands.—The minister's 
class at the kirk of Tobermory had been reading the 
story of Josephand his brethren and it came to the} 
turn of the minister to examine the boys. | 

The replies to all his questions had been quick, 
intelligent, and correct. Such as: 

‘‘What great crime did these sons of Jacob com- 
mit?”’ 

‘*They sold their brother Joseph.” 

‘Quite correct. And for how much?’’ 

‘‘Twenty pieces of silver.” 

‘*‘And what added to the cruelty and wickedness 
of these bad brothers?’’ 

A pause. 

‘*What made their treachery even more detestable 
and heinous?"’ 

Then a bright little Highlander stretched out an 
eager hand. 

‘*Well, my man?’ 

‘*Please, sir, they sell’t him ower cheap.” 


Tit-Bits. 


Logical Reason.—Jinxks—Have you selected a 
trade or profession for your boy?”’ 

Winks—''I shall make a plumber of him.” 

Jinxs—''Has he a bent that way?”’ 

WinkKs—‘‘He’s born for it. Tell him to do a thing 
immediately, and he won’t think of it again for a 
week.’’—-Tit-Bits. 


Politician in Kitchen.—‘‘I’m afraid I'll never be 
able to teach you anything, Maggie,’’ was the despair- 
ing utterance of a Trenton woman to a new Irish 
domestic. ‘‘Don’t you know that you should always 
hand me notes and cards on a salver?”’ 

‘‘Sure, mum, I knew,” answered Maggie, ‘‘but I 
didn't know you did.’’—Harper's Weekly. 


A Straight Tip.—Jounnie (to new visitor)—‘‘So 
you are my grandma, are you?”’ 

GRANDMOTHER—'‘Yes, Johnnie! I’m your grand- 
ma on your father’s side.”’ 

JOHNNIE—'‘Well, you’re on the wrong side, you'll 
find that out!’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Varied Program.—-The women of an Indiana 
town recently organized a literary club, and for a 
while everything was lovely. 

‘* Alice,” asked the husband of one of the members, 
upon her return home from one of the meetings, 
‘“‘what was the topic under discussion by the club | 


this afternoon?”’ 

Alice couldn’t remember at first. Finally, how- 
ever, she exclaimed. 

‘Oh, ves, I recollect! We discust that brazen- } 
looking woman that’s just moved in across the street | 
and Longfellow.’’—Pitladelphia Record. 


Was a Hen.—Little Harry with his sister and 






"m3 900 # GRANDS PES 


NILE wOLIVE 


is used, 
first pressing of selected French olives. Chiris Olive Oil is pure 
and unadulterated—nothing added or taken away to detract from 
its original rich flavor, or its highly beneficial medicinal! properties. 








Chiris Olive Oilis sold 
by the better class of 
grocers and druggists. 
Full quart hottle (32 
fluid ounces), $1.25; 
gallon tins,$3.50, Sent 
direct prepaid by us 
anywhere in the U.S, 
when not easily pro- 
eured from dealers, 






















Chiris French Dressing: One saltspoonful of salt and 
half a saltspoonful of pepper beaten with three table- 
spoonfuls of Chiris Olive Oil; when thick and creamy, 
add slowly one tablespoontul 
of vinegar or of lemon juice. 
The salad should never be 
dressed until it is to be eaten. — 


Chiris Book of Salads. 





Mason Fondee en 1168 





A good salad is the most gracious part of a good meal. 


But many a good salad has been spoiled by a poor dressing. 


The above recipe is assurance of a perfect dressing if 


Chiris Olive Oil 
(Pronounced SHERIS) 


It is the oil of the epicure. The golden oil from the 





Generous Sample and the Chiris Book of Salads Free 


for your dealer’s name and 10 cents to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. 


C. G. EULER, U.S. Agent for Antoine Chiris, Grasse, France 


Dept. W. C., 18-20 Platt Street, New York 
NOTE :—The Chiris Book of Salads is the newest and best little book of its kind. It 


contains 75 recipes for making and serving the latest and most famous salads. 











brothers was being taught natural history by the 
governess through the instrumentality of a game. 
The game was called ‘‘Barnyard.’’ One child was 


a duck, another a turkey, and a third a calf, and so on} 
—a noisy, delightful game. 

But little Harry remained, in all the tumult, 
as still as death. Far off in a corner he crouched, 
silent and alone. The governess, spying him, ap- 
proached, saying, indignantly: 

“‘Come, Harry, and play with us.” 


“Hush,” answered Harry, ‘'l’m laying an egg.”’— 
The Circle. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
compressed YEAST 


HAS HO EQUAL 














KNOX 


HATS 


are not proven best because they have been offered 
for sale to three generations of Americans, but rather 





x” durability. 


NEW YORK | 





by the fact that three gener- 
ations of Americans have con- 
tinued to demand them as 
the highest type of style and 
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Farr’s Superb Hardy Phlox 


Includes all the best and most recent novelties of the noted 
European specialists. The sight of a big bed of Hardy Phlox in 
full bloom is one not to be forgotten. Next to the Peonies and 
Irises, Phloxes are the most magnificent and useful perennial 
plants we have, and for late summer and early autumn blooming 
they are not equaled by any other flower of the garden. They 
increase so rapidly that one can soon have great beds of them. 
No flower has been more wonderfully improved of late years, 
and the immense blooms, perfect form, and brilliant coloring 
of the new varieties will be a revelation to those who know 
only the old-fashioned kinds, 

; Phloxes Are a Specialty With Me 

For they are favorites of mine, and | grow them by thousands 
at sb eae g. The cut below shows a part of one of my fields 
of strong, field-grown plants that will be sure to bloom this year 
and fill your g arden with a splendor you never knew—that is, 
if you have never grown Phiox. Their coloring can hardly be 
desc = bed—from the pure snow-white of “Von L: assb ourg,’’ to 
the rich, glowing crimson-purple of *‘Von Hochburg,”’ it ranges 
through all shades of rose, violet and scarlet. 


You Get Just What ¥ You Pay For 


nm you buy plants of me. er substitute—never send 
— something just as good.” If I have what you order, you will 
getit; if I am out of it, I will frankly say So. 
TRISES—My collection is the finest in this country. 
PEONIES—600 varieties of the world’s best and rarest. 
My Catalogue Free. Write today for a copy, and 
det us become acquainted, 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 809-A Penn Street, Reading. Pa. 
Wyomissing Nurseries 



















} 
thd be 
LOWER SECON 


and PLANTS 


Yes we mean free. 
Just send us your 
mame and address, 
plainly written, and 


we wil) send you a free package by 
return mail. We will also send you 
a large list from which you may 
select more if you wish them, 


We have | nearly half a Million of the finest 
year Sac Ra 





flower ceeds, “fot tree Aistribution, Don't hesitate, 
Just write today and you will receive the package by 


return mai u will enclose 


40. 
include 10 bes sutifally colored floral Post Cards. 


WICKS WAGALINE CO, 982 Vick Bhoek, CHICAGO 


postage 





80-PAGE PLANT BOOK 


\f you own a lawn or garden, write to-day for this 
big 80-page Plant Book. It is not an ordinary seed or 
nursery catalogue buta valuable and authentic Plant 


Book. 1tis even used in same colleges for reference, 


Full of hints and suggestions that are practical and 
the result of our 55 years of horticultura 

You should send for this book at once and find 
out what a dependable work it is. Free to al) readers 
of The Literary Digest. 


NEW, HARDY PERENNIAL CREATION 


Meehans’ Mallow Marvels, 


derful plant creations for years, 


ively in this book. 


—one of the most won- 
are offered exclus- 


Send for free color plate of these marvelous 
flowers. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc, 


Box 68 Germantown, Phila. 





Lesson in Good Manners.—-A well-known law- 


| yer is telling a good story about himself and his ef- 
forts to correct the manners of his office boy. 
morning not 


One 
long ago the young autocrat blew 
into the office, and, 
' claimed: 

“Say, Mr. Blank, there’s a ball g 
park to-day, 


Now, 


tossing his cap at a hook, ex- 








game down at the 
and I’m going.”’ 
the attorney is not a hard-hearted man, and 
was willing the boy should go, but thought he would 
teach him a little lesson in good manners. 

“Jimmie,” he said, ‘that isn’t the way to ask a 


favor. Now, you come over here and sit down 


I'll show you how to do it.’ 


, and 


The boy took the office chair and his employer 
picked 


opened the door softly 


hand, said 


up his cap and stept outside He then 


, and, holding the cap in his 
quietly to the small boy in the big chair: 
**Please, sir, there is a ball game at the park to-day; 
if you can ‘spare me 1 would like to get away for the 
afternoon.”’ { 





In a flash the boy responded { 
pondes contains over One Hundred Special Cultural 
Articles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by the 
leading horticultural writers of America, including : 
Helena Rutherfurd Fly, author of “A Woman's Hardy 
Garden,” etc. 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, editor of “Encyclopedia of American 
Horticulture.’ 
Mr. Wm, Faleoner, former editor of “Gardening.” 
Br. Geo. W, Oliver, expert plantsman and writer. 
Mr. W.C. Egan, the eminent amateur. 
Mr. Eben E. Rexford, the weil- known writer on house 


plants, 
Mr. T. Greiner, anthor of “How to Make the Garden 












“Why certainly, 


Jimmie; and here is 50 cents to 
pay your way in. } 


Short Stories. 


The Other End.—MacIstraTE—*‘You say you 
| want a divorce because your married life is one long 
series of fights. You don’t look it.”’ 
WovuLp-BE-DivorcE-——‘No your Honor, but you 
The Circle. | 


ought to see my wife.” 









And our one eee restos. 
The result is clear, concise instructions that will enable 


amateurs to grow their favorite flowers and vegetables to 
perfection. It would cost at least #25 for the various horti- 
cultural books to cover the infurmativn contained in Dreer’s 
Garden Book for 1909, 

Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 colors and 4 duotone plates, and 
hundreds of phot: graphic illustrations of werthy novelties and 
dependable caries of vegeti ines and flowers, 


We will send 2 copy WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any one ing this Le ‘2e. 
714 Chestnut St. 


Henry h. Dreer PHILADELPHIA 


Question?—‘‘I see that Enos Hand has just got 
his high-toned eight-day clock from that big Chicago 
store. Enos says that clock will run eight days with- 
out winding.”’ 


“How long will it run if it’s wound?’’— Judge. 





A Problem.—TEAchER— Johnny Jones, you will 


stay after school one hour and study your lesson.”’ 
Jounny JonEs—‘‘Are you going to stay with me?’’ 
as » 
Yes. 
‘*Then I'd like to know if you are punishing me or I Water Supp ly 
am punishing you,” —Life. THE PROBLEM SOLYED 


eee ) No elevated tank to freeze 
be Tank located in 
The Trouble.—Mrs. Knacc—"* 


see what reason my boarders have to complain. 
treat ’em just like members of the family.’”” 








cellar, Any pressure up to 
80 \os, The ideal fire pro- 
I tection, Send{ for Illustrated 


talog 


‘Tet our ‘Sesto figure 


I’m sure I don’t 





Mr. Kyacc—"That’s the reason, my dear,” — | out your needs, 
» Jew LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
Chicago News. 43 South Market St., Boston. 
A Study in Anatomy.—When the ar Dwiggins 
responded to his telephone bell, the shrill voice of a 


\ittle girl greeted his ears. 
‘Hello, is this Mr. W——?"” 
‘‘Yes,”’ he answered kindly. 
“Well, do you know anything about where grand- 


pa’s liver is? 


= i (meal Lifetime Quality 
Fences 


NY) LAWN, FARM AND 


POULTRY FENCES, 
Highest ia" AN Work Guaranteed. 


ETC. 
Large ‘Wustrated ( Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 82 Dwigsins Ave..* Anderson, Ind. 
Grelder’s Book on Poultry 


Shows and describes sixty breeds, and lowest 
rices of s ‘tk and All details 





We've looked everywhere but we can’t 


find it.”—Success Magazine, 








A Statesman.—Shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s 
death a local politician delivered an address upon the 


{ life of a statesman before a school. When he had 


Anished, he said. “Now, can any of you tell me 
what a statesman is?” 
little girl replied: 


roduction, 


raising, building 3, cee P 
Fittean handsome chronds, Wo postpaid, 
Creider's ( Germicide seeps for fowls healthy. 





A little hand went up, and a 
“A statesman is a man who 


makes speeches.’ ‘Hardly that,” 


politician, who loved to tell the story. 





answered the 


‘*For instance, 


1 sometimes make speeches, and yet 1 am not a) 


’ 





The most uptodate and complete 
lighting system on the market. 









The little hand again went up. ‘'‘I 
and the answer came triumphantly: ‘‘A 


statesman is a man who makes good speeches.”"— 


** Selected’’ by Western Christian 


statesman.’ 
know,”’ 





ares for stores, halls, etc, The beat 

proposition going for hustling agents. 

Write today for agents’ terms and 

territory. Handsome catalog free. 
Superior Mfg, Co, 

276 Sevond Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Advocate. 





His Life Was.—MrR. 
tradictions.” 
Mrs. SNAPP 


Snapp—‘‘Life is full of con- 100 FOR 15 CENTS 
Send 25 cents to the Niagara Dir, 0o., New York, and you 


‘“ And I say it isn’t.'""—Boston Tran- ) wil) receive asample 





script. 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 








You will be satisfied with the products of 


| BUrpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 
ae EE 


tanita 
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Cure for Love.—‘‘I remember once,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Grange, ‘hearing two very ordinary men, a 
bricklayer and a plumber, discuss love in a smoking- 
car, 

“*T hold,’ said the bricklayer, ‘that if you are 
terribly in love, the way to cure yourself is to run 
away,’ 

‘“*The plumber shook his head and sneered. 

““*That will cure you,’ he said, ‘provided you run 
away with the girl.’ ''—Tailer. | 


: \ 
His Business?—Nvrse (announcing the expected) } 
‘*Professor, it’s a little boy.’’ 


PROFESSOR (absent-mindedly)—‘‘Well, ask him 
what he wants.’’—Boston Transcript. 


| 


No Doubt.—On one occasion an ignorant quack 
was called by mistake to attend a council of physi- 
cians inacritical case. After considerable discussion, 
the opinion was exprest by one that the patient 
was convalescent. ‘“‘Convalescent!’’ said the quack, 
‘‘why that’s nothing serious. I have cured convales- 
cence in twenty-four hours.’’-—Sacred Heart Review. 


His Duty.-—-THe Lapy—‘‘Look here; you said 
that if Yd give you your dinner you'd mow the lawn 
for me.’ 

THE Hospo—“‘‘I’d like to do it, ma’am, but I gotter 


teach yer a lesson. Never trust th' word of a total 








stranger.’’—Cleveland Leader. 

The Rub.—‘‘He says his motto is ‘Live and A HOME OF CONCRETE 
Learn,’ ”’ eS er marae 

‘Well, if he isn’t more successful at the former HERE can be no scheme of home-building beyond the possibilities of this wonder- 
than the latter we'll be going to his funeral soon.’’— fully plastic and durable building material. : : 
Philadelphia Press, Before you build investigate concrete; learn about its beauty, its stability, its 


adaptability, its fire resistance and its economy. In learning this you will also learn 
Cruel,—PExcy—' Do you think your father would | {hat the success of concrete construction depends upon the quality of the cement. 
object to my marrying you?" fences There are a great many Portland Cements. One is known by name wherever concrete 
Pearr—'I couldn't say. If he’s anything like ( construction is used and that one is ‘‘Atlas,’’ the brand purchased by the Government 
for the Panama Canal. ‘Atlas’? is made in on)v one grade—the same for everybody. 
Insist that your builder uses this brand as the results you want cannot be obtained 


And a Funera).—Yhe teacher was giving an ex- | fyom other Portland Cement. 


position on culpable homicide. 


me he would.’—)))ustrated Bars. 


“Tf if went out in a small boat,” he said, ‘“‘and the : A BOOK OF CONCRETE HOMES Send 25 cents for delivery charges. “Cous nookioe: 
sner knew it was leaking, and I got drowned, what ) , We Wanvtoplace in yout hands our Wook,"“Concrete | “Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

owner knew it Was leaking, and 1 go = Country Residences.” showing photographs and floor (delivery charges I(e.). 

would that be? aye caiees of ta concrete wretches or 7e8, ~ wae a eS eterna SS - tap een he Hi d 
Miter a few minutes silence a little boy stood wp | a collection of imaginary sketches, but ouses already oncrete Construction about the Home and on 

ere built from designs by the best architects in the country. the Farm” (sent free). 


‘‘A holiday, sir!’’—Catholic News. 


THE ATLAS rortiano GEMENT GO., DEPT. 64, 30 BROAO ST., NEW YORK 


Largest capacity of any cement company in the world—over 40,000 barrels per day 


And the Halt Walked.—An automobile for the 
bind has been invented. Veretofore the blind have 


ae or the ordinary makes of car.—Minnea- ¥ pz Si Here. Is See New 
ols journal, 
: rom amazoo 





Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 





A Task.—The school-girl with the large feet was , Ss onary ono palma Satistactory range for you to use—Y¥o. 
sitting with them stretched far out into the aisle, and } Send Yor Catalog No. $25 with special torms and menihtsienaasaall 
was busily chewing gum, when the teacher espied her. e = a 
“Maryl’’ called the teacher, sharply. Cash Or Time Payments 
, pay ; , We want every hoasewiie to now the comfort and convenience of a Kalas 
‘Ves, ma’am?’’ questioned the pupil. hw Qe R mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
**‘Take that gum out of your mouth and put your an A ; fre Saale se ciear kan wamatoniieiael Pl paling er ao, Dheaie tpl ct eo ee 
feet in” —New Y ork Observer. an (a AA TORO We Pay ihe 
peas Leno io as Freight y. Kalama FOO 
WMiatipline —Npar-sichren Lany—'‘ The boy who i : a 
is trying to tie that tin can to that poor dog’s P Bt) Mich. 1b) ¥, 
tail ought to be thrashed within an inch of his life,— — irect to ou 





the horrid little brute.” 


eee tee gaa ene Preach- German- Span ish-ltalian 


, 


cake.’’"—Christian Advocate. 





To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 


Must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. A)] this can be done best by the 


Languare=-Phone Methos 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8S. Rosen 
With this method you buy a native professor outright, You own him. 


you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 







Human.—The young man, leading a dog by a 
string, lounged up to the ticket-office of a railway- 
station and inquired: 

‘‘Must I—aw—take a ticket for a puppy?”’ 

‘*No; you can travel as an ordinary passenger,” 
was the reply. —L niversalist.Leader. 


The Advantage.—John Bright used to tell how 
a barber who was cutting his hair once said to him: s 
“You ‘ave a large ‘ead, sir; it is a good thing to ‘ave da ay; for a few minutes or hours at 2 time 
« lange: ‘end, dot 0, lands: and: wenn @: lanes Seale Tae ~ = Any one can learn a foreign \anguage who hears it spoken often enough 
PR ne petal reap ate ieee ppg Sapte a \ —— =< and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
i pe irr Send Jor booklet and testimoniail letters Jrom leadiny educators 
ave, as it nourishes the roots of the ‘air,’—Sacred 


psscahy ire The ine Phone Method 802 Metropolis Building, 6th St. and Broadway, New York 
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ENGLISH - GERMAN ° FRENGH 
>, ITALIAN .« SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 


**The Original Phonographic Method~’ 
warded Medals—Chicago 1893. Buffalo rgor 


hf learest and most Progressive mothed ever puhlished.’’ 
uch is_the testimony thousands who have 
use: ae the € ‘ortinuphone Me thod of Language stu {y 
W enabley anyone tO learn any language in the 
easiest, simplest, most natural way. No costly 
native teacher, no Joss of time from regular work, 
no drudgery. The CortinapLone Method makes inngoage 
study a pleasure and at the same time gives YOu & Prac 
tien) speaking knowledge. Jt is the 
IDEAL HOMESTUDY METHOD 
Always ready when you have a few moments to 
8 yare. Jt is endorsed by the ablest teachers and 
ilologists of the world 
DS FURNISHED IN ANY LANGUAGE 


a teve booklet tells all about the Cortinaphone 
Method and the Oortina courses, 


also our easy payment plan. 
Write for it today. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 


OF LANGUAGES 
Eetablished 1882 

205 Cortina Ride. 
44 st B4e 


Street 


"liew York 
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HOS(ERY ANG CNCERWEAR 


From Importer to Wearer. Silk, lisle, cotton. 
A) colors, P ate aus? k Hos 
We KRU ig sO "Pike CERT 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Si ©, Brastielad x €o., 1 Madison Ave., New York | 





“Save Tre Horse’ SpavinCure. 


REG TRADE MARK 


a, SOUND 
— 





READ THESE TWO LETTERS PROM, A |! BANKER { dusted off 


S.A. BURSON,Presioent HL WILLIAMS..V'cg Pre sr 
£.) LOUTZENNEISER, Cas L.A.BURSON.ASShCAgy 


GoTHENBURG NaTIONAL Bann. 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS § 590.000.0090 


Gotwexsurc. Neer. 


” 
( 


Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. May 11, 1908, 

uclosed #5 for bottle ‘‘Save-the- ae ” with the contract, My 
trotting stallion is curbed badly, is making two stands per week, | 
) don’t want to blister, and as you claim your remedy removes 
these blemishes without laying oP the ho orse s just 
what I want. Very truly, L.A. BU RSON 


Gurhenbuc Neb,, Jan. 1, 1909, 
Bi nah: amto on, N.Y 


»-the-Horse.”” 


Tro W Chemica) Co., 
closed be 


The bottle T purchased 








€ rene Sei ‘i I gay the horse « long sea<o 
drove him every day and sold hun this fall, s« aad as a dollar, He 
going lime before half of the bottle was used and the ealrgement is 
all gone 1 unhesita repo re mend this rer ¥ = act that 
you have since re d ers from this loc Scan is proo: 
vaareuraly: i. A, BURSON, 


le ‘ ult written ganar t contract. Send for 
mas 1en and trainers 
’ Permancntty cares S . Thoroughpin, 


Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Wind- 
amosels, N 






ir 
Ringbone 


puff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendon and all } 


except low 


sear or 





loss of ha Ho y AS . 
TROY CHEMIC oh ‘CO. “30 Gocmuecian: a 





FE < 
easgtinensen: N. ¥ ° 











FOR THE GARDEN 


The success this year of our “ For the Garden”’ 
De partment, has been gre, 


at. 

This week’s issue is the fifth number this year in 
which horticultural advertising has been special- 
ized Announcements of seeds and other garden 
sup hie will be found on page 484. 

he high quality of the houses represented in 
these columns insures mutual profit to the three 
closely related interests of a great magazine such 
as THE LITERARY DiIGEsST—the reader, the ad- 
vertiser and the publisher. 

Beyond our pay for the advertising space, and 
be yond the dealers profit from use of space, is the 
most vital of all considerations —the satistaction 
and success experienced by the purchaser. This is 
onlyassured through the reliabilityof the advertiser. 

The greatest pleasure and return from the garden 
or home grounds can be realized only when the 
materials are trustworthy. This assurance is 
guaranteed when you purchase your supplies from 
our advertisers. 

Orders for seeds and shrubs for spring planting 
shoul aced immediate] The rush_has 
already set in and if you wait longer you will be 


subjected to long delays. 
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Left to His Sad Fate, 


whose 
mande 4 


husban 


A French 
ili + y 
rvant wn 


Lin the wars, be dismissed, 





far-famed, de- 
1 served with her 


ab was 





o hac 


said the gene 





‘*go to your room and 
depart.”’ 
The old Frenchman clasped his hands to his heart 


with dramatic joy 





trunk and leave 


‘‘Me—I can go!"’ he exclaimed in a very ecstasy 


ny ' 
Then suddenly 
as with utmost compassion he 


“But you 


his manner changed, 
added: 

MY poor général, you must stay\"’- 
Success Magazine. 


Just the Same.—TwHe Macisrrare—‘ You seem 
to have committed a very grave assault on the de 
fendant just because he differed from you in an 
argument.”’ 

Tue DEFENDANT— ‘There was no help for it, yout 
worship. The man is a perfect idiot.” 

THE MAGISTRATE ‘Well, you must pay a fine of 
50 francs and costs, and in future you should try and 


understand that idiots are human beings, 
as you and I[.’’—ZJilustrated Bits. 


the same 


Chicken Homiletic.—A country minister in the 
course of his « lining out on the circuit came to a house 
where a roast chicken was served for dinner. He had 
previor usly encountered a series of rib corned beef 
dinne srs and the chicken looked good to him. 

‘Well,”’ he facetiously re eee, ‘‘here’s where 
that chicken enters the ministry.’ 


omy it 
rejoined 


does better there work,’ 


the small boy of the family.— Boston Record. 


than in lay 


Two-Thirds Right.—‘‘I’m a terror, I be,” an- 
nounced the new arrival in Frozen Dog to one of the 
men behind the bar. 

**Be ye?’”’ 
“Takes thr 
he went on 


ree men to handle me, once I get started,” 


**Oh, well,”’ he remarked, as he arose painfully and 


his clothes, 


handed, 1 su 


Everybody's 


‘‘of course, if ye’re shor-- 
ypose two kin do it on a pinch.” — 
= 1gasine. 





Solicitude.—Inva._ip HusBpanp—“' Did the doctor 


say I was to take all that medicine?’’ 


Wire—''Yes, dear.” 

InvaLip HusBanp—‘‘Why, there’s enough there 
to kill a donkey,” 

Wire (anxiously)—*Then you'd better not take 
all of it, John.’’—T7:t-Bits 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreizn 


March 8.—The Spanish steamer Mouro founders 
off Brest. 

March 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies passes 
the Income Tax Bill by 407 to 166 votes. 
Lieutenant Arnold of the 
tenced to twelve years 


atrocities in the Kongo. 


Belgian army is sen- 
imprisonment for 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


March 5.—The Senate confirms President Taft’s 
Cabinet nominations. 

March 6.—The nomination of William Loeb, Jr., 
to be Collector of the Port of New York is 


confirmed by the Senate. 


President Taft issues a call for a ease session 
of Congress to convene on March 15 


~ 
GENERAL 


March 8.—The Missouri’ Two-cent-fare Law is 
declared confiscatory by the United States 
District Court. 

March 9.—The Supreme Court of Missouri affirms 
the decree ousting the Standard Oil Company 
from the State. 

March 10.—The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana is acquitted of the charge of lawbreaking 


in the Federal Court, and the $29,240,000 fine 
imposed by Judge Landis is changed to an ab- 
solute acquittal with the expenses of trial thrown 
on the Government. 


ee 
general's wile, 


as 





| Travel 
Around the World in Luxury 


THE GREATEST VACATION TRIP THE WORLD CAN 
AFFORD FOR A FRACTION OF THE USUAL COST 
TTR PCRS HPT EES ETC 


Circling the globe ordinarily requires 6 months, 12 
changes of steamers, with indefinite ee trou- 


ble and discomfort, and costs nearly $4 
"AROUND 


Ghark’s Gratse we Nth 


starts Oct. 16, '09. by the S. S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 
large, luxurious, rw steady; berths now avail- 
able, from F8oo to $1,200, shore tri ips \otels, ete, in- 
cluded. Avoids all the 12 chang es, elays and worry, 
Visits ts usua accessible onl y “tram 

steamers or sailing chin. & route that’ A require 
i changes to cover otherwise. Less than 4 months. 


All first-class—no steerage. 


THE FIRST GREGRTGKITY (H AISTORY 


made possible by the g enterprise. of the most successful 
cruise conductors. or itinerary. 
$400 up. 30 














12th Annual Orient cruise Feb, 5, 1910, $ 
Tours to Burope $270 up. 
CLARK, Times Building, 


7. ->- New York. 








SUMMER THE COMFORTS OF AN ATLANTIC 
TINCTION AND. REFINEMENT OF 
AN ENGLISH COUNTRY MANSION 


Wacht ‘‘VECTIS” 

April 22,Corfu Dalmatia, Venice,etc. May 21, Naples, Tunis, 
Lisbon, ete, duly 99 and Ang. 2, The Norwegian Fjords. 
pees A, Spitzbergen ana North Cape. 

n Screw Steamer ‘* MALWA.’? 12,000 tons. 
May ce Madeira, The Azores. July 8 The Northern 
Capitals Aug. 7, Sweden, Denmark, Russia. 
Full information and descriptive pamphlets from 


L. J. GARCEY, Agent 


2et Fitth Avenue, New York 


For Your SPRING or SUMMER VACATION 


AN EVER UNFOLDING PANORAMA OF 
SCENIC SURPRISES AWAIT YOU IN 


SWITZERLAND 


Full particulars of this famous resort center for 
health and pleasure including handsome ly illustrated 
lite rature an nd 222 p. book ** The Hotels of Switzer- 
land” free on personal application or by mail for 
ten cents, covering postage. 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD, 241 Fifth Ave., New York 


— 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


The Lure of 
the City 


A BOOK FOR YOUNC MEN 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D,, LL.D. 


Pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 


CONTENTS:—The Call of the City—Going Into 
Business—The Poor Boy’s Chance ‘he Handicap 
—The Ten O’clock Man—The Gouin of One’s 
Friends — Amusements — Books and Reading- 
Dreams? Voices — How to Spend Sunday—The Pace 
that Kills—Temptation—The Code of Honor—The 
Fool—The Doubter—The Chastan The Quitter 
The Honest Man—Practising the Presence of God 


—VYour Money or Your Life—O 1 —‘lh 
Crusade of Y Selec vaiieeiatiad 


Dr. Burrell writes from a full heart and an ex. 
perienced eye. He knows the dangers and pitfalls 


of the city as a Pastor of one of the largest and 
most influential churches in New York City. His 


advice is not only timely and forcible, but sympa- 


thetic and_ shrewd S a series of 
addresses devoted to a Barge man who is just 


leaving the rural home to take up life in the city, 
Every young man should read these stirring ad- 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, . . New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY| SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER eee ee ee a ee ee 


CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning | th 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


EE The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous apap 
B. P.,”’ Santa Rosa, Cal.— “Ga Which is cor- 
me, "What we want is the facts’ or “What we want 
ave the facts’? (2) In writing ‘Smith Bros. store,’ 
should an apostrophe be used with the abbreviation?’ 
(1) “What we want are the facts’ is correct, 


(2) **Smith Bros.’ 
is the correct form. 


store,"’ with the apostrophe, 


“H. K. W.,” St. Louis, Mo—‘‘Please inform me 
whether the follow ing sentence is properly de: ‘SCTIp- 
tive of the hereinafter-described movement: ‘Means 


for turning a barre) end to end a plurality of times.’ 
he operation supposed e described by these 
words is that the barrel, fanteadl of being rotated cir- 


curmferentially, is caused to rotate on an axis Tun- 
ning through its bilge.’’ 

THE STANDARD 
gives the phrase ‘‘end for end, with the posi- 


which is undoubtedly the 


Dictionary, under the word 


” 
“end, 
tion of the ends reversed,’”’ 


meaning here intended, 


va = ‘Which is correct, ‘One to two tea- 
iguana or r te. Westnet sful’? 

“One to two teaspoonfuls’’ is correct. Goold 
Brown's ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,’’ page 


247, Gives the following rule, “Obs, 21, Compounds, 
in general, admit but one variation to form the plural, 
and that must be made in the principal word, rather 
than jn the adjunct; but where the terms differ 
little in importance, the genius of the language ob- 
viously inclines to a variation of the last only. Thus 
we write futhers-in-law, knights-errant, varying the 


first; and handfuls, spoonfuls, etc., varying the last.”’ 


‘“T. M.,"" Meridian, Miss.—“When should one say, 


‘IT saw him come’ and when ‘I saw him coming re 
Is it correct to say, ‘We shall see the sun resting, 
and is it more correct to say, ‘Seeing is understand- 
‘ 

ing’ than ‘To see is to understand’?™ 

Use ‘‘coming’’ in this sense when action is in prog. 
Tess, but not yet completed, otherwise, “come” is 
preferable. The same rule applies to ‘‘We shall 
see the sun rtstng.’’ Goold Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of 
English Grammars,” page 376, says on this point: 
‘*This form of the verb denotes a continuance of the 
action or state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb.” Both 
the sentences ‘‘Seeing is understanding’’ and ‘‘To 
see is to understand”’ are correct. 


‘G. N. L.,”’ City.—‘‘ Kindly inform me what con- 
diene govern ho choice of ‘in-’ and ‘un-’ as 


a negative prefix.” 

THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, | page 1959, states: 
‘‘In- as a prefix to adjectives expresses in usage more 
of negation, un- more of mere privation; as,a child’s 
unmartistic speech, a writer’s tmartistic diction. In 
general, in- is more confined to words of Latin ori- 
gin."’ (For a list of words with the prefix in-, see 
pages 905-906, and for a list of those with un-, see 
pages 1959-1962 of THE STANDARD Dictionary.) 

eis eee. Mo.—‘‘ Which is cor- 
rect, and ‘Somebody else’s or ‘Somebody's 
else’?”” 

THE STANDARD DICTIONARY says (page 588, s.v. 
“else’’); “‘The expressions some one else, any one 
else, every one else, somebody else, etc., are in good 
usage treated as substantive phrases and have the 
possessive inflection upon else; as, somebody else's 
umbrella; but some prefer to treat them aselliptical 
expressions; as, the umbrella is somebody’s else (7.e., 


Jefferson City, 
why, 


— pi ~ person previously mentioned).” 
H.,’’ Eureka Springs, Ark.— “Is the pret- 

crit re reat’ io- day ever pronounced ‘et’? 
According to the Century and THE STANDARD 
DicTIONARY, ‘‘ate,’”’ the preterit of ‘‘eat,’’ may be 
pronounced ‘‘et.’’ Webster and Worcester, however, 


prefer the vowel sounded as in ‘‘ale.”’ 


“A.B,” North Yakima, Wash—'‘Is the follow- 


ing erence perfectly correct from a grammatical 
and euphonious standpoint, ‘I have xo ha 


“No” here is an adjective, and in this sense js 


defired by THE STANDARD as “ 
It i: unquestionably 


not any; not one.”’ 
correct from both a grammat- 
ical and a euphonious standpoint: in addition, it 
has ample literary authority. (See Bulwer-Lytton, 
‘‘Last of the Barons,” ‘‘There were no heroes were 


there no martyrs.”” See also Byron, ‘‘Childe Har- 
’ **For one who hath zo friend, no brother 


there,’’) 


FARE TO HOE WITH ps SUNY 






>) 99 





LONG = ONLY 
ooo de Sen* NEEDEDONFARM, SEA OR RANCH, BY MAILIN NSURED, 


inraeat maura tare such = poms more aan was monica ee — pene ese Telesco; eee see $1. 20 

manu: es and open oO’ in 5 sectio. . They. 88 BOUND, 
ETY CAP ot on seach ond’ ‘tooxclude dust, ete., with POWERFE | U iL ieee: scientificalt [round and adjusted, 

ra ARANTEED BY THE MAKER, R,_ Heretotore Telescopes of | of this size have been sold from n $5. 00 to $8,00. Every 8 so}ourner 


in the country or at seaside certainly secu ne of these i instra ruments 


one. eee On fceen A ware Pare it Wanna to view ithe astonishing me — anpee 20 farmer a et cked; ite — 
railinsured,$ efc.. se each order. Th his f ca offer and youshor tld not miss 


WEW ARR ANT ¢ cach Tae suet a ‘REPRESENTED or Toney 1 Tetunded, 
qe vy Yore, 285i 41 1905. Messrs. | aw en i Bros ros. & Co. 
was almost 


ol, WHAT A LOU RIST BAYB 


ENTLEMEN : hme on m Ruropean 
leasure of Chere! ath ilpse of Sober rier At the rae $ 


; thing.” ia to me on this occasion was many 


90 CHAMBERS ®8TREET, NEW YORK. 


A Happy 
Marriage | 


Depends 
largely ona Soak 
edge wt e whole truth 
r about self sa sex and their 


lation, to life and health. 
This knowledg: e does not come 


intelligently al sell, Nor corrects 


ly from so everyday sovrces, 


sexology 


by William £7, XO A.M, A7.D., imparts in 





Dy <hen pe gerccsacen UN tort The Sains ao blots i 6 Greve 
Se BROS. & ae DEPT. 1. D 90° 








DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 


TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE. 


WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN” 


LET THE REO DEVIL 








Water Motor Do Your Work 
Attached to any water faucet will develop up 
lo S Horse Power according to size of pipe and 
water pressure, Only perfect sma)) motor made. 
acne bucket wheel construction. 6 inch 
for all small po ork, and Wash— 
ing Machine ‘ H.P. on 44 inch pipe, = Ibs. 
water pressure; 1 H.P, on 60 lbs, pressure, 2 inch 
ving Net price 5S, cash with order. 4 ‘inch 


a for grindin, lishing, fans, sewing machine 
“No, 1495 ‘Motor with Pulley $2.50; No. 1492 
Motor with emery, butting wheel, silver 

polish and pulley BB cash with order. 

you 


Money bac or any reason. Or: 
motor from foe aler or from us. 


eh Your water pressure and size of supply 
} Active agents wanted, 
Cataloxg free. 
DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO 
DEPT &®& UTICA, NY 










aclear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
inowindee a Neckar: Shouse Mave 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 


Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 








Knowledee a Young Woman Should Have. 
wledge a Young Wife Shoat Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Hi 






Koowledge a Mother Should Ympart Wo Ber Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Bieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions '’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. 


Can You Write? 


e have secured the remaining sets of the instruction 






The secured Certificates of Deposit f 
issued by this institution are as safe 
as Government Bonds, and yield inter- 
est at the rate of 6% per annum, tax 
free and not subject to deductions ot 


anykind. Please write for bookle 


Nh LAKE SECURITY & TRUST (0) 


lu avira e SURPLUS $300.000 LAKE Main 


LOSI NNIS MTC SEECTTSESSUS SSS [DOU LIPS 





























| Make Your New House a“Cratteman” Home. This 





| books of the College of Journalism, of which the late 
Morat Halstead was President, and will sell the limited 


number secured, at one-sixth the original cost. Over four 
; hundred newspapers and hundreds of now successful 
writers of stories and magazine articles purchased this val- 
uable help. Sample sheets free. Write today. 
THE PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE 


adv. may mean far more to you a you 

w realize. Our, illus. booklet ** The 
Craftsman House,”’ will tell Sets why, 
Sent free on  reguest by GUSTAV 


SE raft: oman, Deek No. 
41 W. Nth es New Yi 











907 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for our free Boat Book 
Do notthink of buying a launch until you 

seeour Four Launch Bargains 

Only $121 


for this com- 


plete 16 foot 










Toort{ & Torre] PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 


There is no powder better for the 
teeth than Sanitol Tooth Powder 








launch. 2% 


H. P. guaran- 
teed, self- 













starting engine. 


$144 for 9% mile per hour “ Sere: 7 


We have trained hundreds of men who had $160 for 


bag one inner. 


no former experience as salesmen and who x 153 for By y topped ALP ey 
formerly cared from $25 to $75 per month uto-topped “ —_ 16 feet 
tobe Traveling Salesmenandassisted them in length. Engine result o 0 years exper- 


to secure positions on the road wh en they 
$ oO 
month and expenses. W. Wewil 
for you, Our Course in Practical Sales= 
hip is endorsed by by Salesmana 
leading firms everywhere. 
Free Employment Bureaw i 
offices in five cities, and receive hundreds of calls fot 
Salesmen. Ourgraduatesearn big money for they 
getresults. If you want to increase your earnings 
and enter the most pleasant. best of the Gri on 


earth our Free Book “A Knight Grif” will 


ience. Weedless wheel and rudder. Shipped 
immediately on appro a Send posta) for our 
handsome catalogue today- it’s a gem. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 


503 Lake Street 


Greenville, Mich. 














“ Order is Heaven’s First Law” 
Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
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no ow you h pa ATS TRAD ce for it today. Se assemble so you can orig eo lay your 

No oat ee Gu city ile F on Se oe th THE NTA GK re re convenient, 
Ww Kansas Inneapoli: 

a : : Sample bor by mail Ibe. A NLAOATA UIP 00., New York 















a\\t S2fe, celts, 
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paren ) AY Oc 
bright in KHousé Where 


) abolishes dirk. bubk“Dirk 


and POLS are close of hin=Iry it in 
your next house cleaning -Wxra-~« 
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Classified Columns | 





Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75cents per line 


SOUTHERN STATES 





292 Acres of Highly Productive Land. 
a arble mi intels, interior finish’ 
each arge Barr 
and D: siry Houses of Stone 
ber nota part of woodland, 
dance of fruits. Be 
further details ad 


autiful Sh: iu de 


ton Melly 





FINE OLD ESTATE IN MARYLAND 


McILVAIN FARM 


Water in every field, and piped to the Mansion, 
Trees ¢ and Shrubs. 


we! Miles 
rom Baltimore 


20 room brick Mansion House; open fire-places. 


in superior woods. 


To ons oe nt ce llars, aire - 
ranary a n Hou Ice, Meat 
Acres Wo sdiand, “$500 worth W: mts tim- 
Abun- 


For 
wtucket, Rhode Ssland. 


One mile ¢ Orange Hedge 
th Main Street, 


53 








Bungalow in the Mountains 


tr? 
¢* 
S. W. Virgi > 8000 ft, Elevation 

No mosquitoes, no hot weather, magnifi- 
cent scenery. splendid soles and fishing. 
House consists oO eight well-arranged 
rooms and attic and has all modern con- 
veniences, the grounds occupy about an 
fe need, and include poultry yard and 
case n. 
springs. Water piped to kitchen. This place 
is only three minutes from R.R. Station 
and food stuff is always available at mini- 
mum cost. Price $2600. For photographs,etc. 

address: Box V7, | THE LITERARY DIGE: 


BEAUTIFU on the Eastern Shore of 


Maryland; fine location; mild 
fertile soil; also good frat: and grass land. 
For full pi artic ae 

MUEL P. Woobc OCK, 


Wi icomios Co., Maryland. 
— Rich, 


GA. FARM ESTATE~f‘'s's 5 


acres; splendidly improved - yields about 300 
bales cotton annually, s heavy grain 
and other crops Baran Exchange con- 


sidered. B. F. EBORN, Birmingham, Ala. 


water front farm for sale 


Salisbury, 


level 


50 IMPROVED FARMS 
for sale, from Virginia to Texas. Cash or 
easy terms—bargains. 

J. L. HALL, 501-2 City Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


NORTHERN STATES 


“MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM 


For Sale on Favorable Terms 
Situated on high, well-drained ground, 
with a superb view of the Green, White and 

Sandwi ich Mountains, 24 miles from Wood- 
stoc k, Vermont, with its large summer col- 
ony, hotels and ‘golf clu 

300 acres, 100 under c vultiy ation, balance 
pasture andtimber. Thirteen-room house, 
in excellent condition, hardwood floors. 
running water. Three barns with running 

water; other outbuildings. 


Mrs. ALICE J. KNEEN, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Country Residence and Farm 


with many Empsove ments and luxuries, one 
hour from Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
15 minutes walk from station. There are 
30 acres of good land, a pine grove, 200 
fruit trees, berries in variety, barn, car- 
riage shed, chicken houses, etc. Cewanee 
water system. The be a , section of New 
Jersey. ott ik sell for $7X 

RT W. E ICHMANN 
234 pe... = 5 ersey 


City, N. 


NEW LONDON 
on LONG ISLAND SOUND 
Most conveniently located for a Summer 

Cottage or a Permanent Home. Fine Bath- 

ing and Yachting. Now i Lod the time Ld make 

oT for t 

BUSINESS MEN’ °S ; ASSOCIATION 

33 Usinw St., New London, Conn, 


J. 











Long Island Sound 


New London and Eastern Point. Many 
fine summer places, all sizes and prices. 


WM. S. CHAPPELL, New London, Conn. j Conn. 


y Not ~~ 


ns of ‘the 1000 Islands 


and play at qe is Crusoe during your 
cations’ Ask Miller of Alexandria Bay, 
Se Os booklet. 


Near Stevenson Hill, Tamworth, N.H. 
Furnished house with b ath, season $300; 
also furnished cottage $125. Glorious moun- 
tain country. C. G. HOAG, Haverford, rd, Pa, 

















WESTERN. STATES 


climate ; 


| | gold mine for your : childre n. 


Unexcelled water supply from two | 


} tains at nominal cost. 


rl 
| 


EIN EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
Considerable growing timber. Unexcelled 
climate. 8 miles from the noted Sunny 
South Colony, Chadbourn, where lz 
selling at upwards of $100 per acre 

from R. R. station. Good corn, cotton, 
tobacco or strawberry land. A fine invest- 
ment forsome one de ho 2 as eee y to invest 
and can wi or returns. 


A 
, Price $10 per 
Taxes very light. 


CHAS. F. RANSBOTTOM. 
aS eh a West Virginia. 


acre. 








COUNTRY HOME FOR SALE 
fertile “arm; ideal location; 10 minutes to 
eee . Station; 50 miles to Cincinnati 

center; macadam highway entire distance; 
| 10 new buildings; perfect conditon; large, 
| new dwelling, water heat, private water 
works, gas, werage aaa every modern 
| convenience; $30,000; liberal terms. 
121 Prudential Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


| R ARE OPPORTUNITY to secure splen- 
| did improved property in Virginia moun- 
Tdeal location in 
excellently adapted to 
Six hours from Wash- 
If interested write | 
OW NER, Box 565, Norfolk, Va. 


Rich Alabama F On, Totes aad 


watered ; good income ;mear City of 40,000 
oOpulation. $20 a 
3. F. EBORN, 





wonderful region ; 
hotel or school use. 
ington on trunk line. 





Bi irmi ngham, Alabama. 


FOR SALE * 


trees on place. 

T. 8. MCMANUS Valdo, Fla. 
BARGAINS IN CHOICE FARMS 
small or large. Real Estate bought, sold 
and exchanged everywhere. What do you 
want’? Write B. F. Eborn, Birmingham, Ala. 


90-acre farm 
bearing orange 
in Alachua C ount?. Florida. 


LUXURIOUS HOME | 


At Comfortable BAR HARBOR, Me. 
with magnificent views of the mountains, 
the bay and the ocean. The house is fully 
furnished, and has every convenience. 
The rooms are spacious and comprise en- 
trance hall, library, drawing room, dining 
room, billiard room, large itchen, Jaun- 
dry and pantries, 5 bed rooms and quarters 
for several servants. 3 bath rooms. This will 
be rented for the season for $1200. It is of- 
fered for sale at $20,000. It costs over $30,000. 

MRS. R. E. SH APLEY, Villa Nova, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


Most desirable island_in Casco Bay, within 
limits of Portland, Me., about 75 acres. 
Good steamboat service, fine beach, abun- 
dant water supply and every natural "attrac- 
tion for ideal summer home. Never before 
offered to the public. A fortune for any one 
who will buy and develop. Also several fine 
cottages to rent. ‘or particulars address: 
Room 3, 98 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 








Some Very Desirable Sites 
for homes and investment are still avail- 
able at Long Beach (New York's only 
exclusive ocean resort). Libera] discount 
for cash. Unusual opportunity for small 
or large investment. Correspondence and 
investigation of pros ective investors esl 
home seekers invite Address WALTER 





| Rev. W. L. 





MOULTHROP, 225 Fifth Ave. New York. 
FOR SALE Residences, Cot es, 
Cottage Sites and Farms 


on the West Shore of Lake Champlain— 
the ideal place for summer residences. 
Also i ands a the lake 

PLAIN REALTY Co. 


CHA) 
31 Clinton St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





FOR ° 
save A Fine Seashore Property 
at Bradley Beach, adjoining Ocean Grove, 
238 ft. of ocean frontage. Large, well 
built anda Roomy stable. Address E. L. 
KENT, 114 Chestnut St., East Orange, N.J. 


SUMMER HOME 








IN PORTLAND, MAINE, FOR SALE 
BOX 175 LITERARY DIGEST 








Money Making Little Farms. 


Cash or terms. 5 to 40 acre Sacramento 
River Valley; close to cities; trains and 
trolley hourly. rricate!; ine anne bie 
water; all plowed, le vel, rich; alfalfa, or- 
anges, olives, walnuts, peaches, apples, 
berries, bear shumtentts, no floods nor 
drouths; beautiful climate. Pamphlets, 
artic ulars free. Yalif. Farm P urchasing 
, Drawer 529, San Francisco, Cali 





aan DIEGO, CAL. most equable climate | 


in the world inest harbor in opu- 
lation doubled in 4 years. Best_and cheap- 
est water in State. Write J.S. MILts, Sec, 
Chamber of Commerce for free Il. Booklet. 


| 302 Andrus Bldg., 








AN INVESTMENT 
Investigate. Ten sections. Alternates. Pat- 
ented. 6400 acres in Coal and Cinnebar belt 
of Brewster County. Five quicksilver fur- 
naces, one to five miles. peracre, cash. 
L. B. CARUTHERS, Box 132, Alpine, Texas 














BUY a Minneapolis Lot. 
monthly. Surrounded by good homes. Will 
advance Ist year. Absolutely safe invest- 


$10 cash, $5 
25 


20% 


i, 
| Bidg., 'N. Y., or H. &A 





ment. Particulars free. Nichols Frissell Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 

£ rt as to patent- 

Tete WHAT TO 

N it of Inventions, 

Wanted sent free. ONE ‘MILLION DOL- 

LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 

atents secured by us advertised 

in World’s Progress: sample free. 

Evans Wilkens & Co,, 849 ““F,” Washington. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 

Your Idea! 2 Book : *‘Fortune s in 

Patents—W hat an How to Invent’’; S4- 

age Guide Book. Free searc| h of’ the 
Tos" or. records. u. KE. ROOM AN 





ete 


Washi ata D.C. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAW RENCE, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, W ashington, D. C.. Box W. 
Established 47 years. Bb ferences. Terms 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
ful in se lecting an attorney, Write us. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. S.& A. B. LACEY, 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg., 
Washington. D. © Established 1869. 

A NEW YORK CITY LAWY ER, general 
practise, all cases, investigations, 1d years’ 
experience, pitighest references is JOHN 
HENR ESE, 47 West 34th Street. 
Herald pidnny Ne w York City. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

TO B BE KNOWN AS A WRITER, your 
work must come before editors in an orig- 
a and impressive manner, This is done 
“T.P.”, copy of which, with particulars 

of eens eau cee? will be mailed for 
en tamp by THE TOPICAL 

PRE SS, Tribune Building, New_York. 
ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. with or 
without music, for new Song book. Also 

Short Stories with moral, 

PRICE, Newport, N. Y. 
Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
rept. B, Bureau of Research, New Albany. Ind. 
re THORS’ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED in 
every branch of literature for publication 
in wos form. COC ANE {ING 
CO., 351 L Tribune Bae 














Hew "ok City. 


MANUSC RIPTS typewritten by expert with 
seven years’ publishing experience. Extra 

carbon copy free Intelligent work at low- 
est rates. « A. Ste orn, 52 E. 89th St., N. Y.¢ City 


BOOK MANUSC RIPTS, REVISED A AND 

PLACED Ww ait PUB RS. Write 
TE R ARY BURE AU 

64 Fort Green Place. Brooklyn, | 


FOR THE HOME 


INDIAN BASKETS beautiful to decorate 
your homes. Direct from Arizona to your 
homes, ey are all and made from 
desert plants by ‘the indians. Guaranteed. 
Prices from $.50 to $20. 

H. MENAGER STORE, Tucson, Arizona. 

VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 
one year old (8 to 14 Ibs.) Ey per b. 

FOR Pt HOME FA 
PURCELLVIL RM, IRGINIA. 


~~ PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEME ‘NTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in, enlargements for 
ide with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. Regular price list 2c 
stamp. L. JOHNSTON, 
E xpert Photo ¥i itt Aen WwW ilkes-Barre, e, Pa. 














BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW 
you can secure the actual working plans, 
the money-making systems, schemes and 
short cuts of 112 great, big, business men— 
to increase your salary-to boost your 
profits. Book ds free. W hy not write now? 

_, SYSTEM, Dept. 96-1, 
151-153 W ‘abash Ave Chicago, 


BE YOUR OWN BUSS. Start Mail 

Order Business at home; devote le or 

spare tim ‘Ye tell you how. 

profit. Everything furnished. 

outfit proposition, For 

os: articulars, write - KR 
55 W. ashington St.. 





No catalog 
tanter, free 
UE ‘co 
Chicago.’ in. 
BOOK-KEEPERS, OFFICE } MEN, Increase 
Your Salary. Be an expert. Write to-day for 
— ook, outlinin wosystem of educa- 
tion. co MMERCIAL WORLD, 
189 Griswold, Detroit, Mich, 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES" PUR- 
CHASED. I pay more th the ee SET Se 
Circulars free. Wm, L. Rhodes, Life Ins, 
Lawyer, 112 § Williamson Bldg., Cleve land, 0. 


FOR SALE—The Academy of Music, Ral- 
at a price that will Sate US 


eigh, N. C., 

per cent. on the investment. Full partic- 
ulars can be had by addressing Traders’ 
Land Co., 9 W. Trade rade St., Charlotte, N. C, 
HELP WA! WANTED 


A GOOD BUSINESS man can mal ,...500 
per year handling our formaldehyde disin- 
fector; references re quired that will bear 
the strictest investigation; exclusive terri- 
tory given, FORMACONK COMPANY, 

50 Church Street New Y 

WE OFFER EXCELLENT TERMS AND 
EXCLUSIVE territory to men capable of 
representing us. The Sun heel ge at 
is the standard of its field. oN TYPE- 
Ww RITER — Co., 317 Broadway. New York. 


Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. mae $800 
to $1600. Examinations everywhere May 15th. 
Common education sufficient. Candidates 
prepared free, Write immediately. Frank- 
Jin Institute, Dept. D 63, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR MEN 
GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS, hand made, 


direct from Cuban operated fac story here. 
where climate and labor are best. W Tite. 
with business card or reference, for fifty, 

prepaid. Smoke ten. hen remit $2.50, or 
return ol es GONZ 


Box No. -ensacola, Fla, 


ALL ¢ SAFI ETY RAZOR BLADES S 2Ke. each, 
Double edged blades a specialty. e steri- 
lize, resharpen and return your own blades 
better than new. Send address for con- 
venient mailing gee KEENEDGE Co,, 
809 Keenedge Bl« Chicago. 


ARCHITECTURE 








DEFINITE Building ldeas. Authoritative 
book *‘Architecture”’ with esigns, illus- 
trated. Residences, apartments, bungalows. 
Sent ne 50 cents. Postage prepaid 0.C. Dose 

Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MACHINERY 
RIFE AUTOMATIO HYDRAULIC RAM 


pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

RIFE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 
BURT'S SUraEs DAHLIAS—Grand tee 
at St. Lou Gold Medal at Buffalo. 20 
Kinds (my ‘selection) $1.00. Catalogue. 
1H. F. BU Taunton, Mass, 




















Travel and Resort Directory 











ALLAN LINE. 
MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 

rtest, Smoothest, Most Picturesque 
FAST TURBINE STEAMERS 
April 17, ed 4, June ll 
pril 24, » June ls 
April 30, xd 28, June 25 
CORSICAN, May 7, June4, July 2 
Baioon Passage, ars 50 end lt 50 upwards. 


cond Salo $45.00 a 
THOS. “COOK & SON, 245 and 1200 _B’way. 
FOSTER DEBEVOISE, Flatiron 
LAN, Montreal, 


EUROPE ‘AND ORIENT 


28th Season. Limited Parties. Exeep- 
tional advantages. Dr.and Mrs Howard 
S. Paine, 148 Ridge St, Glens Falls.N.Y, 


EUROPE —104 DAYS— $750 


June 5th to September 16th, Fourteenth Year. 
Extension tour September in the British Isles. 
Ac dd. Dr. M, M. Kugler, 7 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Delightful nine weeks tour of Eur 
leaving July ia ‘Mediterranean. 
Exclusively first-class. 

Itineraries upon request. 
Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, 40 Bruce Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


TEN LIMITED, conducted parties to 


EUROPE tz. May, June,July. EverythingFirst 


Class. “Old World Tourist Guide” Free. 
DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N.Y.(30th Year ) 


EUROPE cums Yours $250 


Mediterranean — Weste pe — British Isles 
Robinson Tours, Dept, E. We ebster, Mass. 


“The In 
Ideal Old 
Way World 


Sho 

















a arigtiv ebookletfree. 
est of Europe. 
“Moderate prices, 

Apply now. 

99] Young’s— Ideal European 

Tours. Box982a, Pittsburgh, Pa 


The TARLETON CAMPS 


For Boys. Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New 
Hampshire. Strictly high-class, Athletics, camp life, 
aquatics, mountaineering, hunting, fishing Buoklet. 
Loris M. Johnson, 23 Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass 
JOHNSON’S SELECT TOURS cost less, 
include more, Ilth year. Via Gibraltar, June 12, 
19 (Vienna-Berlin), 26, July 3. Other tours. W. 
A. Johnson, $17 Madison Ave. , Baltimore. 


GLASGOW TO NAPLES °2." 


Sept. 8. 
Accommodations. Party Small. 


Rev. G. “C. Moulsdale, Ph.D., Belvidere, NJ. 


EU RO P Ek Restful « poring sakes summer 


and June 
26th. High aie ‘travel. Sixth year. 


MISS PANTLIND, 612 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
EUROPE Miss Weldon—unlimited ex- 
perience—foreign travel. 
Chaperones young ae abroad. Very high- 
est references. Addre: 
MISS_WELDON, Tae Hill aoe New 
Be ng or Chelsea, Atlantic City 


Fy ar Mrs. 


i] 
Don’t Rush Through Europe, Jein. Mrs. 
29th personally guided tour, and 
the points of interest leisurely and com- 
fortably. First-class traveling only, Write 
for illustrated booklet. rs. A. Crosley. 
309 East Walnut St., AP eosin Fg Indiana. 


American Travel Club 
Europe—Limited Parties. Excep- 

tional Advantages. Wilmington, Del. 

“ -99 ©. N. Hood’s inde- 
Europe on $4 a a Day pendent little book 
that tells you just how to “go it alone”’ and take 
a 75-day tour, every expense for $288, Postpaid, 
50c. Rolling Stone C Club, 35 Bell Bldg., Medina, N. a. 


FREE TRI $P° 


“to Europe or in America 
to an organizer of 8 party. of eight. Address 














will be given at any time 
BABCOCK’S TOU jean St., Brooklyn 


Met Desirable H Hetcts of Europe— 
a Brochure giving a critical discussion 
of hotels all over Europe. Sent upon request 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin, 











